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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


For some time past I have been asked;, both in 
England and abroad, to recommend a short history 
of Ancient Egypt, to which my reply has in- 
variably been — Mariette’s ‘ Apergu/ There is no 
history so concise or so comprehensive ; though, 
as its name says, it is but an outline. 

To bring it within the reach of those who 
cannot, or who do not care to read it in the 
original, and so to make it better known to both 
the English and American public, has been my 
object in translating it. In doing so, I have 
endeavoured to give the entire sense of Mariette's 
words in readable English, rather than in an elabo- 
rate word-for-word translation. The book having 
been written in lecture form for the use of the 
Egyptian schools in Cairo, it will be found that here 
and there sentences, having particular reference to 
that fact, have been omitted or adapted : also that 
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dates have been given according to our era, and 
not only as before or after the Hegira, which is, of 
course, the modern Egyptian mode of reckoning ; 
while statements which are now proved to be false 
or doubtful have been omitted. 

In some places, where the progress of events 
or fresh discoveries , have made them necessary, 
notes have been added ; and special notice of the 
finding of the royal mummies at Der-el-Bahari is 
also given. 

I wish most gratefully to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of Mr. Le Page Renouf, Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
who has read this work both in manuscript and 
proof, and has given me much help and many 
valuable suggestions. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this makes him in any way respon- 
sible for the opinions of the learned author. 


M. Brodrick. 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION 


The kind reception accorded to this little book, 
together with the fact that the ‘ Apergu ' is now 
out of print, encourages me to venture on a 
Second Edition. To it has been added a sketch 
map of the Dynasties, a list of the principal 
Cartouches, a short notice of the Hyksos, an Index, 
and such notes and corrections as the progress of 
scientific research has rendered necessary. 


London, 1892. 


M. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


History teaches that Egypt is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea and on the south by the Cataract 
at Asstian ; but history, in making these boundaries, 
ignores those lines of demarcation laid down by geography 
and ethnology. 

To the north-east of the African continent, between 
the sea and the Equator, lies an immense strip of land 
formed by the river, and by it alone fertilized. Of the 
various races who inhabit the banks of this river some 
are rude savages, and incapable of self-government ; while 
on this side of the tropics there is a nation which by 
its industry, fame, and capacity for civilization is the 
admiration of all. History ought to have said that 
where flowed the Nile there was Egypt ; so that Eg3^t 
has the right to claim all land, however far south, which 
is watered by that famous river. 

It is a country favoured above most. Within it 
dwells a people of gentle manners, kindly instincts, easy 
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to teach, capable of progress ; while cold and hunger, 
which, in less favoured lands become positive social evils, 
are warded off from it by the mildness of its climate and 
the fertility of the soil. And what of the Nile itself? It 
is the very king of rivers. Year by year, almost to a 
given day, it rises, and, then swelled by the tropical rains 
that fall into it from the Sfidan, overflows the land on 
either side of its banks, leaving in its train a deposit of 
rich fertilizing mud. 

In most countries an inundation is a public calamity, 
but in Egypt, so far is the annual overflow of the Nile 
from being regarded as a difficulty with which to cope, 
that it is hailed with delight. It is the very wealth of 
Egypt. 

The national history of the country is well worth 
study, for the part which Egypt has played in the world’s 
history has been remarkable. Equidistant from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa Proper, it may be said that no important 
event has ever taken place in which, by the very nature 
of things, she was not concerned. It is, in fact, one of 
the salient points of her history. Unlike so many coun- 
tries, Egypt did not shine brilliantly for a time, only to 
sink into a period of greater or less darkness. On the 
contrary, she had the unusual fortune of maintaining her 
influence through sixty-six centuries, and at nearly every 
epoch during that immense time proved herself a power 
not to be gainsaid. 

It was Egypt who in the very earliest times appeared, 
under the Pharaohs, as the ancestor of all nations. At 
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the time when history was not, Cheops was raising monu- 
ments which modern art can never hope to surpass \ and 
from every one of the then known races of mankind, 
Thothmes, Amenophis, and Ramses were bringing home 
captives chained to their victorious chariot- wheels. In 
Greek and Roman times Egyptian thought preserved for 
the country that pre-eminence which aforetime was the 
result of valour \ and in that great mental struggle out 
of which issued the modern world it was the Alexandrian 
school of philosophy that in the supreme crisis led the 
way. In the Middle Ages it was Arab art that beautified 
Cairo \ at Manstlrah St. Louis lay a prisoner during the 
Crusades ; and in this century it was in Egypt that 
Buonaparte risked one of his most daring and brilliant 
campaigns ; and now, under the Mahomet- Ali dynasty, 
Egypt is seen re-civilizing herself, and by persistent 
efforts in the direction of progress forcing herself upon 
the notice of other nations. By her history, therefore, 
far more than from the fertility of her soil, does Egypt 
demand attention. 

Plato relates that when Solon visited Egypt, the 
priests of Sais ^ said to him, ‘ O Solon, Solon ! you 
Greeks, you are nothing but children ; there is not one 
old man among you in all Greece ! ’ To have opened 
the way along which for 2,500 years so many nations 
have followed in her train is for all time Egypt^s crowning 
glory. 

The general history of Egypt, from its remotest period 
' S^-el-H^ar. 
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to our own times, may, roughly speaking, be divided into 
three periods — 

1, The Heathen Period. 

2, The Christian Period. 

3, The Mussulman Period. 

During the Heathen Period, Egypt possessed — un- 
interruptedly — religion, writing, language, in fact, every- 
thing required to build up that civilization whose ruins 
may be found on either bank of the Nile. 

It began with the monarchy, and, lasting through 
5,385 years, came to an end when the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, in A.D. 381, proscribed the old national deities, and 
ordered that from henceforth Christianity should be the 
established religion of the country. 

The Christian Period opened with the promulgation 
of the edict of Theodosius, and lasted until eighteen 
years after the Hegira, ^ when the officers of Mohammed 
forced the Mussulman religion upon Egypt. During this 
time — only 259 years — the country was held by the By- 
zantine emperors, whose capital was at Constantinople. 

The third period commenced with the establishment 
of Islamism, and is yet in existence. 

This abstract of Egyptian history will embrace only 
the two first periods ; that is to say, from the beginning 
of history in Egypt until the day when Mohammedanism, 
brought in by the Arabs, took possession of the Nile 
country. 

* A.D. 640. 
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CHAPTER I 

HEATHEN PERIOD 

The numerous kings who in turn reigned upon the 
throne of Egypt are divided into families or dynasties, 
which, when native, took their titles from those towns 
chosen to be official seats of government : thus we have 
the dynasties of Memphis, Thebes, Elephantine, and 
Tanis, according as the kings reigned either at Mitra- 
hineh, Medinet Habil, Geziret-Asslian, or S§.n. If, on 
the other hand, the dynasty was not native, but came in 
by conquest, it took the name of the conquering country ; 
so that there were Ethiopian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
dynasties. From the foundation of the Egyptian mon- 
archy there were in all thirty-four. All the monuments, 
as in fact the whole history of the Heathen Period, are 
dated by the accession of the respective dynasties ; each 
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dynasty corresponding to a royal or distinguished family 
inhabiting towns chosen by them, for the time being, as 
the capitals of Egypt. 

Before entering upon the history of Egypt, we must 
take a rapid glance at the materials from which the 
Heathen Period is reconstructed. They come from three 
sources. 

First and foremost in value and in quantity are the 
Egyptian monuments themselves : the temples, palaces, 
tombs, statues, and inscriptions. These have supreme 
authority, because they have the advantage of being the 
incontestable evidence of the events which they record. 
They have not long enjoyed this distinction, as the secret 
of the mysterious writing with which they are covered 
was, until lately, lost ; and it was difficult to see in these 
relics of antiquity anything more than lifeless stones, 
devoid of interest. But about sixty years ago there 
appeared, in the person of Champollion, a true genius, 
who succeeded, by his keen insight, in throwing the 
most unexpected light upon the darkness of the Egyptian 
script. Through him these old monuments, so long 
silent, caused their voices to be heard ; by him was the 
veil tom asunder, and the Egypt of bygone days, so 
renowned for her wisdom and power, stood revealed to 
the modern world. No longer are the monuments ob- 
jects of hopeless curiosity, rather are they books of stone 
wherein may be read, in legible writing, the history of 
the nation with which they were contemporaneous. 

Next to the monuments in importance comes the 
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Classic Authorities 


3 


Greek history of Egypt, written by Manetho, an Egyptian 
priest, about b.c. 250 3 and were the book itself in exist- 
ence, we could have no more trustworthy guide. Egyptian 
by birth and priest by profession, Manetho, besides being 
instructed in all the mysteries of his religion, must have 
also been conversant with foreign literature, for he was a 
Greek scholar, and equal to the task of writing a com- 
plete history of his own country in that language. If 
only we had that book to-day it would be a priceless 
treasure ; but the work of the Egyptian priest perished, 
along with many others, in the great wreck of ancient 
literature, ^ and all we possess of it are a few fragments 
preserved in the pages of subsequent historians. 

After Manetho and the monuments, though occupy- 
ing but quite a secondary place, is the information 
acquired second-hand through the Greek and Latin 
authors. First there is Herodotus,^ who visited Egypt 
B.c. 450, and who has given a vivid description of the 
country ; then later on, about b.c. 8, Diodorus Siculus,® 
a Greek traveller, wandered up and down the banks of 
the Nile and, like Herodotus, devoted a special chapter 
of his book to Egypt. But the most accurate as well as 
useful account of Egypt is that furnished by Strabo,^ a 
Greek geographer contemporary with Diodorus. Lastly, 
in A.D. 90, Plutarch wrote his celebrated treatise in 
Greek entitled ‘ De Iside et Osiride,’ a work which the 

1 Burning of the library at ® Book I. 

Alexandria. '' ^ Book XVII. 

2 Book II. 
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discoveries of modern science are every day proving to 
be a faithfal echo of the traditions of Ancient Eg 3 ^t. 

Having made these preliminary remarks in order to 
show upon what grounds we shall base this sketch of 
Ancient Egyptian history, we will proceed to divide the 
Thirty-four Dynasties into five great epochs : 

The Ancient Empire. Dynasties I. — XL 

The Middle Empire. „ XL— XVIII. 

The New Empire. „ XVIIL— XXXL 

Egypt under the Greeks. „ XXXIL— XXXIII. 

Egypt under the Romans. „ XXXIV. 

And we will begin with the Ancient Empire, the his- 
tory of Egypt during the Heathen Period. 



CHAPTER II 


HEATHEN PERIOD — THE ANCIENT EMPIRE — 
DYNASTIES I. — XI. 

The Ancient Empire begins with the foundation of the 
Egyptian monarchy, about b.c. 5004, and ends with the 
Eleventh Dynasty : it lasted 1,940 years. So far remote, 
however, is the time when Egypt became a settled king- 
dom, that its early history seems enveloped in darkness. 
This much, however — owing to the progress of science 
generally and philology in particular — we do know, and 
that is, that its prehistoric civilization, far from coming 
from the south and following the course of the Nile, 
migrated into the country from Asia ; though at what 
far-away date the race now living on Egyptian soil ap- 
peared there, or what combination of circumstances 
tended to develop their marvellous career, must ever 
remain a problem. Whatever may prove its solution, on 
this one point the authorities all agree. Mena was the 
first authentic king of Egypt Was he, as some say, the 
successor of small territorial princes? Or was he the 
first of them to unite the whole country under one rule ? 
The absence of documents forbids an answer. But we 
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are sure that Mena was no legendary being, though the 
personality of the founder of the Ancient Egyptian 
Empire looms through a past so distant as to make him 
seem to belong to quite the early days of the human 
race. 

According to Manetho, the first three dynasties 
reigned 769 years. They have left but few monuments 
to record their history ; and these are marked by a rude- 
ness and indecision of style which suppose that as yet 
Egyptian art was in its infancy. Those dynasties, there- 
fore, represent that primary period of development 
through which all peoples pass before they become a 
nation. 

With the Fourth Dynasty, b.c. 4235, Egypt emerges 
from the obscurity with which it has hitherto been sur- 
rounded, and we are enabled to date facts by the help of 
the monuments. Chief among the kings of this period 
is the Cheops of Herodotus, the Khufu of contemporary 
texts. He seems to have been a warrior-king, for there 
are bas-reliefs at Wady Magharah } which represent him 
as chastising the On, the Bediwin of that day, who were 
annoying the eastern frontiers of Lower Egypt. But 
more than a soldier he was a builder, and the greatest 
and most remarkable of the Egyptian pyramids is his 
tomb. One hundred thousand men, who were relieved 
every three months, are said to have been employed for 
thirty years upon this gigantic undertaking. It would 
assuredly tax our modem ingenuity to be obliged to* 

^ In the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
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construct a like monument ; but a far more difficult pro- 
blem would be the erection within it of chambers and 
corridors which — notwithstanding the superincumbent 
weight of thousands of tons — should last perfectly un- 
moved for sixty centuries.^ The Fourth Dynasty is the 
culminating point in the history of the Ancient Empire. 
By an extraordinary impulse, Egypt threw off all trammels 
and emerged in the glory of a fully developed civilization. 
From this moment class distinctions were recognised in 


^ The present height of the 
Great Pyramid is 451 feet; in 
Abd-el-Latif s time it measured 
477 ft. 3 in. ; and Diodorus 
gives its height in his day as 
about 480 ft. Originally it was 
482 feet high, including the 
casing, so that it has lost about 
31 feet since its erection. The 
square area of the Great Pyramid 
is, in rounli numbers, 13 acres, or 
about the size of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It was built of lime- 
stone, brought from the Mokat- 
tam Hills and from Turah, and 
of granite from Syene ; the 
casing was probably of the finest 
limestone. 

Herodotus says : ‘ About 

100,000 men were employed 
annually in each of these tasks 
(quarrying stones in the Arabian 
hills and transporting them to 
the Nile ; ferrying the blocks 
across the river, and conveying 


them from the river to the base 
of the Libyan Hills). They 
took ten years to make the road 
for the transport of the stones, 
which, in my opinion, must 
have been almost as laborious 
a task as the building of the 
pyramid itself, for the length of 
the road amounts to 3,051 feet, 
its breadth is lo feet, its height 
at the highest place is 48 feet. 
It is constructed entirely of 
polished stone with figures en- 
graven upon it. Ten years were 
consumed in making this road 
and the subterranean chambers 
on the hill, which the king 
caused to be excavated as his 
burial place. . . . Now the 
construction of the pyramid 
occupied twenty years. It is 
covered with polished stones, 
well jointed, none of which is 
less than thirty feet long.’ 
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Egyptian society, and Art attained a breadth and dignity 
that even in later and more brilliant days were hardly 
surpassed. Towns were built ; large farms were esta- 
blished, on which thousands of heads of cattle were 
reared, and where antelopes, storks, and wild geese were 
domesticated. Abundant harvests repaid the careful 
cultivation of the soil. The architecture of the houses 
was good ; and there the master lived beloved and 
respected by his own people, spending his time in the 
cultivation of flowers, in hunting, in fishing in the num- 
berless canals by which the country is intersected, and in 
watching the games and dances performed for his amuse- 
ment ; and it was for him, too, that the great square- 
rigged boats journeyed up and down the Nile, represent- 
ing what was doubtless a most thriving commerce. The 
infantine country seems at this point to have everywhere 
developed into a youth full of life and vigour. That 
splendid statue of Khafra, now in the Gizeh Palace, is, 
notwithstanding its six thousand years, a work of the 
finest execution. It is the production of the Fourth 
Dynasty, So too are the Pyramids, which from the very 
earliest times have been reckoned among the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Under the first four dynasties, Thinis and Memphis 
were in turn selected as the capitals of Egypt ; but when 
the Fifth came in, the government was removed to 
ElephantinA The kings of this dynasty did not distin- 
guish themselves by any historically remarkable deeds, 
though they built several monuments worthy of record ; 
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amongst them are the Mastabat-el-Farlln ^ and several 
tombs in the necropolis of Sakkarah. At the death of 
the last king of the Fifth Dynasty,^ a new family suc- 
ceeded to the throne : and according to Manetho, they 
came from Memphis. Among their most celebrated 
members were Queen Nitocris and Apappus.® The 
former, ‘the beauty with rosy cheeks/ as Manetho 
describes her, was the most remarkable woman of her 
time. Feeling called upon to avenge the death of her 
brother, who had been assassinated, she inveigled the 
murderers into a subterranean gallery, into which, during 
a feast which she had prepared for them, she secretly 
caused the waters of the Nile to flow and drown them 
all. Apappus, like Khufu, was a warrior. In his days 
the cataracts did not offer the same obstructions as they 
do now, and the southern frontier of Egypt was conse- 
quently exposed to the incursions of the Ua-ua, a rest- 
less negro population whom the king reduced to sub- 
mission. A hitherto unknown tribe of Bedflwin, called 
the Herusha, was also subdued by the Egyptian forces ; 
while to the north, a hostile people who had made raids 
upon the copper-miners in the Sinaitic Peninsula received 
severe chastisement. At Assflan, at El-Kab, at Kasr-es- 
Syad, at Shekh Said, at Zawit-el-Mytin, at Sakkarah, 
and at Sin,® the name of Apappus frequently appears : 

® The Mastabat-el-Farin was ^ Pepi II. 
opened in 1882, and proved to be ® Tanis, the Zoan of the 
the pyramid of Unas. (Dyn. V.). Bible (Ps. Ixxviii, 12). 

^ Unas. 
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and it may also be seen sculptured on the rocks at Wady 
Magharah, and at Hammam^t, a station on the road 
between Keneh and Kosser. The name Apappus- 
signifies, in Egyptian, a giant, and this may be the basis 
of a tradition which describes him as being nine cubits 
high j and also says that he reigned a hundred years. 

From the end of the Sixth to the beginning of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, a period of nearly 436 years, the 
monuments are almost silent. The country was during 
this time overrun by a people as yet unknown to history,, 
and of whom Manetho takes no account, as he mentions 
only the legitimate kings then shut up within their 
capitals. From a military point of view the invasion of 
Egypt presents no difficulty, as by its geographical 
position as well as from the richness of its internal 
resources it has ever been a point of attraction, and it is 
both its misfortune and its glory to have always been 
coveted of other nations. It would be too daring to 
assert without proof that the complete silence of the 
monuments is due to one of those crises which come in 
the history of nations as well as in the lives of men. 
May it not be that we are ignorant of the whereabouts of 
the monuments of those dynasties ? This is, however, a 
problem that can only be solved by means of excava- 
tions. 

And so, after lasting nineteen centuries, the Ancient 
Empire closes. At this point the condition of Egypt is 
well worth attention. While as yet the world in general 
was plunged in the depths of barbarism ; and the nations 
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that later on were to play so important a part in the 
world’s history were still savages, the banks of the Nile 
were nurturing a people both cultivated and civilized 3 
and a powerful monarchy, aided by a complete organiza- 
tion of court functionaries and civil servants, was already 
ruling the fate of the nation. However far into the dim 
past we gaze, we are everywhere met by a fully developed 
civilization to which the succeeding centuries, numerous 
as they are, have added nothing. On the contrary, 
Egypt lost rather than gained; for at no later period 
could she have raised such monuments as the Pyramids. 



CHAPTER III 


HEATHEN PERIOD — THE MIDDLE EMPIRE 
DYNASTIES XI. — XVIII. 

With the Eleventh Dynasty, b.c. 3064, began the 
Middle Empire, and after lasting for 1,361 years, it came 
to an end with the Eighteenth. 

After the reigns of Apappus and Nitocris, which 
closed the Sixth Dynasty, a sudden and unforeseen check 
was given to the progress of civilization ; and during 
436 years — from the Sixth to the Eleventh Dynasty — 
Egypt seems to have disappeared from the list of nations. 
When she awoke from her long sleep, on the accession 
of the Entefs and Mentuhoteps,^ it was to find that her 
ancient traditions were quite forgotten. The old family 
names, the titles of the functionaries, the writing and 
even the religion itself, seemed new. No longer were 
Thinis, Elephantine, and Memphis the capitals ; but 
Thebes was for the first time chosen as the seat of 
sovereign power. Besides this, Egypt had been shorn of 
a considerable portion of her territory, and the authority 
of her kings was limited to the Thebaid. The monu- 
^ Dynasty XI. 
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merits, which are barbaric, primitive, sometimes even 
coarse, confirm all this ; and on looking at them, we 
might easily believe that Egypt under the Eleventh 
Dynasty had reverted to that period of infancy through 
which she had already passed under the Third. 

Following upon the obscure kings of this royal family 
come the Usertsens, and Amen-em-hats, the powerful 
monarchs of the Twelfth D3niasty, and with them comes 
in one of the most brilliant epochs of Egyptian history. 

In the time of Usertsen I., Egypt had for her northern 
boundaries the Mediterranean Sea and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula — her natural frontiers. On the south she was 
already struggling for that large dominion which after- 
wards became hers for thirty centuries ; and the posses- 
sion of which urged her to claim as her patrimony all 
countries watered by the Nile. At this period the land 
of Cush, or Ethiopia, lay between the First Cataract and 
the south of Abyssinia, and vras to Ancient Egypt what 
the Sfidan is to modem. With varying boundaries, and 
without unity of organization, Ethiopia was the home of 
an enormous population, diverse in origin and race, but 
the bulk of whom were Cushites, a people of Hamitic 
descent, who, at some unknown period of history, had 
crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and seized upon 
Upper Egypt. Under the Twelfth Dynasty, these 
Cushites were Egypt’s bitterest foes, so that it was 
against the Sfidan that the forces of the nation were 
spent. It was as a barrier against them that the fortresses 
of Kumneh and Semneh, on either bank of the Nile, 
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were raised. They are beyond the Second Cataract, and 
marked the southern limit of the then Empire of the 
Pharaohs. 

With the politics of the outside world the kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty did not trouble themselves : they were 
content to remain at home within reach of their sacred 
river. During those struggles abroad which have made 
the names of the Usertsens and Amen-em-hats for ever 
famous, Egypt strengthened herself at home by a vigorous 
advance which made itself felt in all branches of civiliza- 
tion. A few isolated pyramids and the obelisk of 
Matariyeh,^ near Cairo, are all that is left to us whereby 
to judge of the buildings of this period ; for a foreign 
force which later on invaded the land entirely swept 
away all the magnificent edifices raised by the Twelfth 
Dynasty. But failing temples and palaces, we shall find 
in the unique hypogea of Beni-Hasan the proof of what 
has just been stated ; and the thousand-and-one details 
reproduced on these tomb walls prove that under the 
rule of this dynasty Egypt enjoyed a period of greater 
prosperity than even under the Fourth. To take one of 


* This obelisk stands on the 
site of the ancient city of An — 
the On of Genesis, the Aven of 
Ezekiel, the Beth-Shemesh of 
Jeremiah. It is made of red 
granite, brought from the quarries 
of Syene (Assflan), and is carved 
on all four sides with bold, clean- 
cut hieroglyphs, now becoming 


rapidly defaced by the wild bees, 
who have made their nests in 
them. It was erected by 
Kheper-ka-Ra (Usertsen I.), 
and must have been standing 
when Abram was first driven 
by famine to seek ‘com' in 
Egypt.’ 
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these tombs in particular, that of Ameni, sometime 
general and mudir of the province in which Beni-Hasan 
is situated.® There the every day life of Twelfth Dynasty 
Egypt is vividly portrayed. On one side we see depicted 
the fattening of cattle; the ploughing up of the land 
with implements of the same kind as those used in Egypt 
to-day ; the reaping of corn, and the thrashing of it by 
animals who are treading out the sheaves with their feet. 
On the other side may be seen the navigation of the 
river ; the building and lading of large boats ; the making 
of beautiful furniture from valuable wood ; the manu- 
facture of clothing. In a comer of the tomb Ameni 
recounts the story of his life : as general, he was sent 
into the Shdan on a campaign, where he commanded a 
caravan of four hundred soldiers, charged with bringing 
gold from the mines of Gebel-Atoki to Coptos : as mudir, 
he was commended by his sovereign for his wise ad- 
ministration of the province. ‘ All the lands from north 
to south,’ he says, ‘were ploughed and sown. Nothing 
was stolen from the magazines ; no child was grieved 
through me, nor any widow oppressed. I gave alike to 
the widow and the married woman, and never in any of 
my judgments did I prefer the great before the humble.’ 
A further example and one of great importance will serve 
to show the strength of Egypt’s internal resources under 
the Amen-em-hats and Usertsens. I mean Lake Moeris. 
We know what the Nile is to Egypt. If the periodical 
rise of its waters be insufficient, then part of the land is 
® Minieh. 
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not inundated, and must remain barren. On the other 
hand, should the rise of its waters be excessive, the dikes 
are swept away, and whole villages are submerged, so 
that the land that should be fertilized is destroyed. 
Egypt is therefore perpetually threatened with two equally 
forrnidable misfortunes. In the face of such possible 
catastrophes, Amen-em-hat III., a king of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, conceived and put into execution a truly 
gigantic project. Buried in the desert on the western 
side of Egypt, there lies an oasis of cultivated land,^ 
which is connected by a sort of isthmus with the country 
watered by the Nile. Towards the centre of this oasis 
stretches a large plateau whose general level is that of the 
Egyptian plains j on the west lies a natural lake more 
than thirty miles long.® It was in the centre of this 
plateau that Amen-em-hat undertook to excavate an 
artificial lake that should cover a surface of ten million 
square metres.® Should the overflow of the Nile be in- 
sufficient, the water was brought into this lake and stored 
up, so to speak, for the irrigation not only of the Fayfim 
but of the whole left bank of the river as far as the sea. 
Did too high an inundation threaten the dikes, then the 
great reservoirs of the artificial lake were to be opened, 
and when its waters in their turn overflowed, the overflow 
was let out by a flood-gate into the Birket-el-Kurfln. 
The two names which the Egyptians gave to this won- 
derful work of Amen-em-hat III. have both become 

^ Fay^m. * The Birket-el-Kurfin. 

« Nearly four square miles. 
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historical. From one Meri^ that is to say, the lake par 
excellence, the Greeks drew their tradition of a king 
bearing that name ; while the other, F-i'ti7n — an old word 
meaning the sea — has become in the mouths of modern 
Arabs the appellation of a whole district owing its 
fertility to the endowment of a Twelfth Dynasty king.*^ 


The Fayum. It is possible 
for the traveller to visit the site 
of Lake Mceris, the very exist- 
ence of which it has been the 
fashion of late years to deny. 
So early as the days of Diodorus 
the lock gates, near the modem 
El-Lahhn, had fallen into de- 
cay, and the lake, going from 
bad to worse, had been so far 
lost as to cause doubts as to the 
reality of Herodotus’ descrip- 
tion of it. Professor Heinrich 
Brugsch, who spent some time 
this year in prosecuting scientific 
researches in the Faynm, ex- 
presses a most emphatic opinion 
that there was abundant monu- 
mental evidence to show that at 
a very early period of Egyptian 
history there existed near the 
plateau of Haw^a an immense 
basin of water, which gave its 
name to a whole province, the 
Fayhm or ‘lake district.’ In 
ancient times there were forty- 
two divisions or nomes of Egypt, 
each having its own capital, 
local government, and cultus, 
and all more or less worshipping 


Osiris ; but from these it is evi- 
dent the Fayum was excluded. 

It formed an isolated part of the 
kingdom, was divided like the 
parent country into nomes with 
their governors, and, save in the 
necropolis at Hawdra, was given 
over to the worship of Sebek, 
the crocodile god. It was known 
in the hieroglyphs as Ta She, 
the lake district, which in Coptic 
became P-ifim,v the maritime 
district, and survives to-day in 
the Arabic FayUm. It is evi- 
dent from the celebrated Fayhm 
papyrus, of which there are two 
copies, that the terra Mer-uer, 
the great water, or lake, was 
also applied to it ; and perhaps 
herein lies the origin of the 
name ‘Mceris.’ The waters of 
this lake must have reached to 
the plateau of Hawira, the ne- 
cropolis of the inhabitants of 
a town called Shed, on the site 
of which stands the modem city 
of Medinet-el-Fayilm. It was 
in ancient times a royal resi- 
dence, and contained a magnifi- 
cent temple, dedicated to Sebek^ 

C 
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This alone gives an interest to the Usertsen family which 
may be said to be one of the most illustrious that ever 
occupied the throne of Mena : their reigns are to the 
Middle Empire what those of Khufu and Khafra were to 
the Ancient. 

Information respecting the Thirteenth Dynasty, in 
which the Nefer-hoteps and Sebek-hoteps were pre- 
eminent, is furnished by the monuments only. Manetho 
gives no names, although he allows the dynasty a com- 
plement of sixty kings, whose successive reigns amount 
to 463 years. No building of this period has survived, 
though from the statues and stelae found at S^n ® and at 
Abydos, it may be gathered that Egypt had lost nothing 
of her former prosperity. The monuments being silent, 


whose dimensions far exceeded 
those of the temples at Thebes. 
Tradition gives Amen-em-hat 
III. of the Twelfth Dynasty as 
the constructor of Lake Moeris, 
and his burial place is the crude- 
brick p3n:amid at Hawira; but 
fragments bearing the cartouches 
of Amen-em-hat I. and Usert- 
sen II., found near Medinet, 
would prove it of more ancient 
date. Moreover, it was hardly 
possible that a town of such 
dimensions as Shed would be 
built at any distance from water. 
A canal named Hune, or Hunet, 
cut from the Nile, fed the lake 
and provided for the needs of 
the city; the mouth of it was 


called in the hieroglyphs La 
Hune, ‘ the opening of the 
canal,’ a name which survives 
in the modem ‘ El-Lahdn. ’ 
There is an interesting allusion 
to this ‘ opening of the canal ' 
in the celebrated Stela of 
Piankhi, written about the eighth 
century B.c. Professor Brugsch 
has also most ingeniously sug- 
gested that Ra-pa-ro-hunet, 
‘ the temple of the mouth of the 
canal,’ might give us the deri- 
vation of the word labyrinth.’ 
It must be remembered that in 
the hierogl3rphs / and r are inter- 
changeable letters. 

« In the Delta. 
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we can only conjecture about the wars undertaken by 
these kings. From the excavations at Si,n, and the 
finding of a Thirteenth Dynasty colossus on an island 
near to Dongola,® it may be concluded that they extended 
the frontiers laid down by the Twelfth Dynasty. There 
are, above Wady Halfah, near the village of Semneh, 
some rocks rising perpendicularly from the river, and 
upon them, twenty-two feet above the present high-water 
mark, are engraved some hieroglyphic inscriptions re- 
cording that in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties, 
the Nile at its highest reached the spot where these lines 
were traced. So that, forty centuries ago, the river at the 
cataract was nearly twenty-two feet higher than it is to- 
day. The reason for this is one of those problems which 
as yet science has been unable to elucidate. Was the 
alteration of the river bed at the Second Cataract due to 
one of those great hydrographical enterprises undertaken 
by the Middle Empire kings, and if so, was it done with 
the idea of regulating the impetuous rush of the inunda- 
tion? Or may it have been that by rendering the 
cataract impassable to vessels coming from the Sfidan, 
they hoped to raise a natural barrier against Egypt’s 
deadliest foes? No one can say. 

Of the Fourteenth Dynasty we know absolutely 
nothing. According to modern authorities, it ruled in 
Lower Egypt while the Thirteenth held sway in Upper. 
But with this assertion some statues of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty kings found at San, and now in the Gizeh Palace, 
» Argo. 
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do not agree : and it is not likely that if the kings of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty had been relegated to Upper Egypt,, 
they would have beautified the temples placed under 
the protection of their rivals with their own portraits. 
Eusebius, who abridged Manetho, says that the two 
following dynasties (XVth and XVIth) came from 
Thebes, and while these royalties made the city of the 
Entefs ^ the capital of their empire, Northern Egypt 
became the scene of one of the most terrible misfortunes 
ever chronicled in the national history. Under the last 
kings of the Fourteenth Dynasty, the work of civilization 
continued, and the country was presumably walking in 
the paths of progress ; when suddenly, the Asiatic 
frontier of the Delta was invaded by a barbarous people 
to whom Manetho gives the appellation of Hyksos, or 
Shepherds. They massacred the people, pillaged the 
temples, and imposed their authority upon the northern 
provinces of Eg 3 ^t by fire and sword. During four 
centuries the kings, banished into the Thebaid, had for 
their neighbours, and probably for their masters, these 
barbarous hordes. To say what was the condition of 
Egypt during that time is impossible • for there is not one 
monument of that miserable period left to tell us what 
became of the country's ancient glory under Hyksos rule. 
The vigorous impulse given to civilization by Usertsen was 
suddenly brought to a standstill, and the true sequence 
of the monuments interrupted, and we gather from this 
very silence how bitterly the country was suffering. 

1 Thebes. 
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The Seventeenth Dynasty can only be thoroughly 
studied by means of the monuments at the Gizeh Palace, 
and from them we learn that the kingdom then, as under 
the two preceding dynasties, was still divided between 
rival sovereigns. However, better days were at hand. 
The excavations in Upper Egypt, which have proved so 
barren of all information concerning the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Dynasties, have brought to light much con- 
cerning the Seventeenth. In the tombs at Gtirnah have 
been found the remains of a whole array of court 
functionaries, which proves the existence of a thoroughly 
civilized state. In Lower Egypt there arose a fresh 
dynasty of the Hyksos,^ an off-shoot of the Khetas who 
inhabited the plains near the Taurus Mountains, and were 
worshippers of Sutekh. But they were not the iconoclasts 
that Manetho depicted ; on the contrary, the monuments 
prove that these conquerors of Egypt were themselves 
conquered by the civilization of the nation they had 
vanquished : and that Egypt by her art, her religion, and 
her inherent greatness, re-acted, so to speak, upon her 
oppressors. 

To such an extent was this the case that while adorn- 
ing the temple at Sl.n with their own portraits, they em- 
bodied them in Egyptian Sphinxes : they also adopted 
the writing of the country ; and little by little became 
Egyptians — real Pharaohs — calling themselves, as did 
her monarchs, ‘ Sons of the Sun.’ It is true that these 
Hyksos honoured Sin as the abode of their god Sutekh, 
® Having San (Tanis) for one of their strongholds. 
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thus making him their tutelary deity, but they never dis- 
turbed or proscribed the worship of the Egyptian gods, 
whom they equally with Sutekh adored, showing that, 
although they nominally had become Egyptians, they 
yet remained faithful to the god of their forefathers. A 
better state of things was ushered in by these new 
Hyksos, whose names both Manetho and the monuments 
have handed down to posterity as being far from hatefuL 
Four centuries later we even find Ramses II., one of the 
great warrior kings, concluding a treaty of peace with 
the Khetas by celebrating at Sin the fourth secular anni- 
versary of the accession of the Seventeenth Dynasty : 
and he on that occasion spoke, by courtesy, of Saites, 
its first king, as the ancestor of his race. In the south, 
as well as north, alike under the native kings and the 
Asiatic conquerors, Egypt seemed recovering from the 
long stupor into which she had fallen, and along the 
banks of the Nile arose a series of monuments, which, 
though bearing evident indications of the subjugation 
of the country, yet showed that the times were less 
troubled. 

Although Ramses II., 400 years after the Hyksos rule, 
rebuilt Sin,® the city of Sutekh, and there paid homage 


^ Sin, or Tanis, the T’an, 
or Zoan of the Bible, is situated 
about twenty miles north of Tell- 
el-Kebir. It is of extremely 
ancient date, the cartouche of 
Pepi L, a king of the Sixth 
Dynasty, having been discovered 


there. It is mentioned in the 
Old Testament as having been 
founded seven years later than 
Hebron, It was used by the 
Hyksos as their capital, and was 
probably the residence of Joseph. 
In the reign of Ramses II. it 
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to the Shepherd king who first brought the worship of 
that deity into Egypt, it must not be thought that the 
native princes exiled into the Thebaid treated their rivals 
with the same consideration. A short but desperate war 
broke out, followed by the complete overthrow of the 
foreigners.'* Driven into their capital, and there besieged 


was celebrated for its beauty, 
for the fertility of its fields, and 
for the abundance of both wild 
birds and fish. ‘He rejoices 
who has settled there.’ Later 
on the priests of Zoan-Tanis 
sided with Her-Hor, the priestly 
usurper of the throne of Ramses. 
U nder the Twenty-third Dynasty 
it was again the seat of govern- 
ment. In the stela of Piankhi 
on Gebel-Barkal we find an un- 
named satrap ruling in Tanis. 
Finally, Assurbanipal subdued 
the city and took the governor 
prisoner. 

For more complete descrip- 
tions of Tanis, see vols. ii. and 
V. of Egypt Exploration Fund 
Memoirs, and also the ‘Letter 
of Panbesa ’ from the Anastasi 
Papjnnis, in ‘ Records of the 
Past,’ vol. vi. p. II et seq, 

^ The first to rise against the 
Hyksos was Sekenen-Ra, then 
only a ‘ haq,’ or prince, ‘in the 
city of the South.’ It seems 
that Apepi, who had introduced 
the worship of Set or Sutekh 


into the Delta, sent an imperious 
message to Sekenen-Ra, desiring 
him to give up the worship of 
Amen-Ra, and pay homage to 
the new divinity alone. This 
the latter stoutly refused to do, 
and prepared for war. Sekenen- 
Ra fell fighting, in the endeavour 
to oust the Hyksos from Siin, 
His mummy was found amongst 
the collection at D8r-el-Bahari, 
and, in consequence of the bad 
condition it was in, was opened 
in 1 886 by M. Maspero, then 
Director-General of the Bulaq 
Museum. It is the body of a 
man about six feet in height and 
well developed. There is a 
dagger wound across the right 
temple just above the eye, while 
a blow, probably from a hatchet 
or mace, or some such blunt 
instrument, has split the left 
cheek bone and broken the 
lower jaw. Beneath the hair is 
a long cleft caused by a splinter 
of the skull having been fractured 
off with a downward stroke from 
an axe. The Egyptians were 
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by the illustrious Aahmes or Amosis, the Asiatics were 
at last routed, and the majority of them, crossing the 
Isthmus, fled into Asia. The rest were permitted by 
Amosis to remain and cultivate the ground that their 
ancestors had seized. So closed this most disastrous 
page of Egyptian history, and by the victories of Amosis 
the old sceptre of Mena returned into the hands of its 
rightful owners. Once well out of the country they had 
usurped, the Hyksos never reappeared there, and when 
Egypt again met them, it was on the battle-field where 
they were mingled with the Khetas. 

As for those whom the policy of Amosis retained on 
Egyptian soil, they formed in the eastern part of the 
Delta a little colony of foreigners tolerated there on the 
same grounds as were the Israelites — only that they 
had no Exodus — and by a curious fate we, to-day, meet 
these foreigners with their strong limbs and long severe 
faces, in the people living on the banks of Lake Menzaleh. 
Nor must it be forgotten that there is the strongest pre- 
sumption for believing that the patriarch Joseph came 
into Egypt under the Shepherds, and that the scene of 
the touching story related in Genesis was laid at the 
court of one of these foreign kings. It must have been 
a Semite — like himself — whom Joseph served ; and the 
elevation of a Hebrew to the dignity of prime minister is 

probably victorious, though the not have rescued the body, and 
loss of their brave soldier-king taken it to Thebes to be em- 
made it a dearly bought success ; balmed and buried, 

had they not been, they could 
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the more easily explained if it occurred under a sovereign 
of kindred race.® 

[Of the Hyksos, their nationality and their history 
in Egypt, we know very little, but owing to the recent 
researches of scholars we are able now to gather a few 
facts concerning them. The tradition of the classic 
authors was that the general name of the invaders was 
Hyksos (‘ hyk ’ signified a king, and ‘ sos ’ a shepherd, 
thus ‘shepherd kings ’) ; while Josephus states that ‘it is 
mentioned in another work ’ that ‘ hyk ’ means prisoner. 
They apparently took possession of the land suddenly 
and with ease ; treated the inhabitants with great cruelty, 
forbad the worship of the gods, and destroyed the 
temples. From among themselves they chose out one 
Salatis to be their king, who fortified the eastern frontier, 
repaired Avaris, and made it a stronghold with a garrison 
of 240,000 soldiers. He established himself at Memphis, 
and, after reigning nineteen years, died. Beon succeeded 
him, then followed Apachnas, Apophis, lanias, and Assis 
as the founders of the line. To the foreign dominion is 
given a duration of about 500 years. 

From the Monuments we gather that during the ob- 
scure period immediately following upon the Thirteenth 
Dynasty the country was invaded by barbarians. They 
are never mentioned as Hyksos, but are called the Shasu 
‘ shepherds or nomads ; \ the ‘ Aamu,’ who ‘ were in the 
midst of Egypt of the north, and in the city of Hauar 
{Avaris) ; the ‘ Asiatic nomads or shepherds,’ the ‘ Aamu 
® Probably Apepi. 
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of the East/ the ‘plague’ and the ‘pestilence.’ The 
specific country from which they came is never recorded. 
It is thus quite clear that they were vagrants — a wander- 
ing horde probably of mixed nationality, who took 
possession of the Delta and overran Egypt as far as the 
Fayfim. 

It is not unlikely that they were a race, partly Semitic 
partly Turanian, who were pushed out, as it were, into 
Egypt from Western Asia. If we look at the history of 
Chaldaea, we shall find that country to have been the 
meeting-place of many races, their battle-ground, and in 
some cases their ultimate home. Is it possible that in 
one of the great uprisings such as we know took place 
these wanderers may have been forcibly ejected from the 
land they temporarily occupied ? Syria, then divided up 
amongst wild tribes, and also intersected with Kheta 
fortified towns and liable as well to famines, was not 
likely to form a permanent halting-place, while the 
fertile Nile Valley offered every inducement as a settle- 
ment. 

It is also evident from the Monuments that these 
nomads were strongly influenced by the civilization of 
the Egyptians. Doubtless their arrival was signalised by 
many acts of brutality, but they appear when settled to 
have adopted the ways and even the dress of the con- 
quered people, at the same time strictly maintaining the 
worship of Sutekh, their own particular divinity. The 
Sallier papyrus, whether historical or legendary, clearly 
shows this. 
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The discoveries of Mariette at Tanis, a Hyksos town, 
brought to light two statues of an Egyptian king bearing 
a cartouche on the arm, which M. Naville reads as follows : 

' The good god Ra-aa-Kenen, the son of Ra-Apepi7 This 
is a clear case of a statue of a native predecessor being 
appropriated by a Hyksos ruler, who, though a worshipper 
of Sutekh, yet called himself a son of Ra. From the 
mathematical papyrus in the British Museum we learn 
the name of another of these princes, Ra-aa-User, with the 
coronation name of Apepi ; and a broken statue found 
by M. Naville at Bubastis bearing the name User en Ra 
lan-Ra is, both from the workmanship and the inscrip- 
tion, judged to be that of a Hyksos ruler. The pose and 
detail of this and two other kindred statues are entirely 
Egyptian, while the character of the faces is Turanian, 
Professor Virchow, the great German ethnologist, 
seeing the celebrated Hyksos head from Bubastis in the 
British Museum, at once pointed out its foreign features, 
and, while saying how difficult it would be to strictly 
define the nationality, thought that it might be that ‘ the 
models of these heads were Turanians, but I should not 
be able to say which.^ Professor Flower inclines to the 
view of the Mongoloid origin of the Hyksos. M. Naville 
has very clearly shown that both these opinions are not 
incompatible with the history of the foreign invasion. He 
says : ‘ The presence of a Turanian race in Mesopotamia 
at a remote epoch is no more questioned by most 
Assyriologists. It does not mean that the whole bulk of 
the invaders, the entire population that settled in Egypt, 
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was of Turanian origin. It would be contrary to well- 
established historical facts. It is certain that all that 
remained in Egypt of the Hyksos, in the language, in the 
worship, in the name of Aamu by which they were called, 
everything points to a decidedly Semitic influence. But 
the kings may very well not have been Semites. How 
often do we see in Eastern monarchies and even in 
European states a difference of origin between the ruling 
class, to which the royal family belongs, and the mass of 
the people ! We need not leave Western Asia and Egypt \ 
we find there Turks ruling over nations to the race of 
which they do not belong, although they have adopted 
their religion. In the same way as the Turks of Bagdad, 
who are Finns, now reign over Semites, Turanian kings 
may have led into Egypt and governed a population of 
mixed origin where the Semitic element was prevalent. 
If we consider the mixing up of races which took place in 
Mesopotamia in remote ages, the invasions which the 
country had to suffer, the repeated conflicts of which it 
was the theatre, there is nothing extraordinary that popu- 
lations coming out of this land should have presented 
a variety of races and origins. Therefore, I believe that 
though we cannot derive evidence from ethnological con- 
• siderations, they do not oppose the opinion stated above 
that the starting point of the invasion of the Hyksos must 
be looked for in Mesopotamia, and that the conquest of 
Egypt by the shepherds was the consequence of the 
inroads of the Elamites into the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates.^ 
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It must be clearly remembered that Manetho is the 
author of the name Hyksos as applied to these strangers. 
Nowhere on the Egyptian monuments does it occur. 
Probably the interpretation of the term is that it is a cor- 
ruption of hi^ or meaning in the hieroglyphs a prince 
or chieftain^ and Shasu, no 7 nads, or wanderers . — Ed.] 

This brings us to the close of the Middle Empire. 
During the 1,361 years that it lasted, many events crossed 
the fortunes of the kingdom. 

Ushered in with the Eleventh Dynasty, the Middle 
Empire at its commencement found the country hesitat- 
ing and divided as if recovering from an invasion ; and 
at its close an invasion was only too imminent : yet the 
!Lake Moeris, the hypogea of Beni-Hasan and of Sitit, the 
colossi of Stn and of Abydos, the obelisks of Matariyeh 
and Begig,® show that between these two troubled periods 
Egypt saw some days of real glory. 


® In the FayUm. This 
obelisk is a variation on the 
general type. Instead of being 
a square, it is a rectangular 
oblong, and instead of being 
surmounted as usual by a pyra- 
midion, the top is rounded off, 
forming a ridge, in the centre 
of which is a groove, probably 
used for the insertion of some 


emblem. This monument, origi- 
nally monolithic, was 43 feet 
high, two of its sides are 6 ft. 
9 in. wide, the other two 4 ft. 
It is now broken in two. From 
the inscriptions upon it, we find 
that it was erected by XJsertsen 
I., and is consequently contem- 
poraneous with the obelisk of 
Matariyeh. 
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HEATHEN PERIOD — THE NEW EMPIRE — 
DYNASTIES XVIII. — XXXI. 

Hardly were the Shepherds expelled than with the 
Eighteenth Dynasty ^ Egypt arose more vigorous than 
ever : and a marvellous vitality is one of the distinguishing 
features of this remarkable period of history. In a few 
years the country had regained all that the five centuries 
of Hyksos rule had caused her to lose. From the 
Mediterranean to Gebel-Barkal both banks of the Nile 
became decorated with temples, new roads for commerce 
were opened up, and agriculture, industry, and art all 
sprang into fresh life. The political role of the country 
now became immense. She sent her viceroys into the 
Sfidan as governors-general, and northwards her garrisons 
were stationed in Mesopotamia and along the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The first king of this illustrious dynasty was Amosis, 
and the rapid impulse which carried Egypt to the zenith 
of her fame may be dated from the reign of this prince. 
Not content with clearing the country of the Hyksos, he 
^ B.C. 1703. 
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conducted an army into Palestine ; and afterwards, turn- 
ing southwards, forced his way into Nubia. At the same 
time he rebuilt the temples which had been thrown down, 
and showed his devotion to the gods by the erection of 
new sanctuaries : while the marvellous jewellery which 
he caused to be made for the decoration of his mother’s 
mummy shows how completely the country must have 
recovered its resources. Among the treasures at the 
Gizeh Palace there is nothing which shows such artistic 
workmanship as the regalia of Queen Aah-hotep ; and, 
looking at the long gold chain, the open work pectoral, 
the diadem with two sphinxes and the poignard with 
raised ornaments of damascened gold, it is difficult to 
believe that these objects came from Theban workshops, 
which must yet have been feeling the strain of a long and 
harassing invasion. 

To Amosis succeeded Amenophis I., the tendency of 
whose policy was to enlarge the frontiers of Egypt, both 
north and south ; for from the monuments it is clear 
that he went armed into both Syria and the Sfldan. 
Thothmes I. followed him, and once more Egypt turned 
her eyes to much-coveted Ethiopia, where, in spite of 
the dreaded cataracts, the king ventured an army which 
returned victorious from the campaign. In the north a 
yet more daring undertaking has made the name of 
Thothmes famous. Beyond Palestine and the land of 
Canaan, in the heart of the plains watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates, dwelt a people called in the hieroglyphs 
the Rutennu. What was before said of the Cushites will 
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equally hold good with regard to these new people. The 
Rutennu possessed neither unity of race nor a definite 
territory. They already owned important towns like 
Nineveh and Babylon, though several of their tribes were 
still wanderers on the debateable borderland of the con- 
federation. Their country even had no very distinct 
name, and although Mesopotamia, Babylon, and Ass5n:ia 
all formed part of it, it seems usually to have gone by 
the name of this last kingdom. What can have been 
the inducement to Thothmes I. to cross the desert which 
separated Assyria from Egypt will never be known. 
This much is certain, that Assyria as well as the Sfidan 
felt the weight of the Egyptian yoke, and the victories of 
Thothmes were recorded on stelae erected upon the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Upper Nile. The reign of 
Thothmes marks an advance in the path of progress : 
from the time of his accession, Egypt strained every nerve, 
and from being the conquered she became suddenly the 
conqueror. 

Thothmes I. reigned twenty-one years ; and, dying, 
left the crown to his son, Thothmes II. In his days the 
Stidan was finally subjugated, and on the rocks at Assiian 
may be read for the first time, * Royal Governor of the 
South Country,’ this title being given to those function- 
aries who represented the authority of the crown on the 
further side of the cataracts. From no other source does 
it appear that Thothmes II. was a warrior king. He was 
succeeded by his brother Thothmes III., then probably 
a child. At his accession Hatshepsu, his sister — ^who 
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had played an important part in public affairs under the 
late king — constituted herself his guardian.^ 

But her regency was in reality usurpation, and during 
the seventeen years of her government she assumed every 
prerogative of royalty. Her reign was most brilliant ; 
there is no monarch in all the annals of Egyptian history 
who, already so great in war, and having so strong a 
political influence, has left besides so many proofs of a 
true artistic taste. Amongst the chief works due to 
the initiative of this queen are the two great obelisks at 
Karnak, one of which yet stands among the ruins of the 
temple. From the inscriptions on them, we gather that 
they were dedicated to her father’s memory. On the 
base of the obelisk, still upright, are inscribed some de- 
tails worth mentioning. For instance, it is there stated 
that the upper part of both were once capped with pyra- 
midions of pure gold, which had been taken as booty 
from conquered foes i also that the erection of one of 
these monuments from the time that it was quarried in 
the hill-side of Assdan took but seveij months. From 
this statement it is possible to estimate what efforts were 
necessary in order to transport, and then place upright, a 
mass weighing nearly 366 tons, and standing ninety-seven 
feet six inches high. The temple of Ddr-el-Bahari is yet 


® From an inscription on the 
temple of Kamak we find that 
Queen Hatshepsu was the 
daughter of Thothmes I. and 
his queen Aahmes Nefertari ; 
Thothmes II., her eldest half 


brother and husband, was the son 
of Maut Nefer, a lady of inferior 
rank, while Thothmes III. was 
the son of Ast, who was a royal 
mother but not a royal wife. 


D 
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another example of Queen Hatshepsu’s magnificence. 
On its walls the military exploits of the queen are told in 
full ; and bas-reliefs, sculptured with marvellous boldness 
and vigour, describe all the incidents of a campaign under- 
taken against the land of Punt — a region in the southern 
part of the Arabian peninsula.® The terrible mutilations 
to which this temple has been subjected prevent us from 
learning in what particular combats the Egyptian soldiers 
distinguished themselves, though from the walls of two 
of the chambers we know that victory remained with 
the queen. There may be seen the Eg 5 q)tian general re- 
ceiving as a suppliant the enemy's chieftain, whose skin 
is of a deep brown colour, while his hair falls in long 
thin locks over his shoulders. He is unarmed. Behind 
him follow his wife and daughter, the repulsive features 
of both of whom are portrayed by the Egyptian artist 
with inimitable skill. Their flesh hangs loosely and their 
legs are swelled, while large excrescences in various parts 
of their bodies seem to betoken some terrible malady. 
Elsewhere the vanquished are seen embarking the spoil 
taken after the battle. Here are giraffes, monkeys, 
leopards, arms, ingots of copper, and rings of gold ; there 
may be seen whole trees, probably of some rare species, 
with their roots enclosed in great boxes, full of earth. 
The vessels are large and strongly built, and may be 
propelled either by sails or oars. A goodly crew covers 
the deck : and thanks to the extreme care with which 

3 Later researches show that shepsu’s day was the modern 
the land of Punt in Queen Hat- coast of Somali. 
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Expedition to Punt 

the artist has shown the arrangement of the masts and 
sails, and even of the knots of the complicated ropes 
which unite the different parts of the vessel, we are able 
to form a clear idea of a ship belonging to the Egyptian 
fleet 4,000 years ago. 

In another chamber of this same temple are some 
equally interesting scenes. With measured step the 
Egyptian regiments enter Thebes triumphantly. Every 
soldier carries a palm branch in his left hand, while 
in his right is a pike or axe. The trumpeters go 
first, sounding fanfares, while officers carry shoulder- 
high the standard bearing the name of the victorious 
regent. 

Hatshepsu was indeed worthy to be the sister of the 
Thothmes, and in the series of those illustrious sovereigns 
who made the Eighteenth Dynasty famous, and left their 
footsteps so deeply imprinted upon Egyptian history, she 
holds no insignificant place. The accession of Thothmes 
III. constituted no reason why she should abdicate the 
attributes of royalty which for seventeen years she had 
arrogated to herself \ and as in the reign of Thothmes II., 
so now did she take part in public affairs. At her death, 
he, whose power she had usurped, found himself com- 
pletely master of the country. Of all the Pharaohs who 
in turn guided the destinies of the kingdom, none so 
truly deserves the title of Great as Thothmes III., in 
whose reign Eg3q)t reached the zenith of her glory. At 
home a careful organization of the country's resources 
secured everywhere order and progress ; and many 


D 2 
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Splendid edifices were raised at Wady-Magharah, Helio- 
polis,^ Memphis, Thebes, Ombos,® Elephantind, and in 
Nubia. Abroad Egypt became in consequence of her 
victories mistress of the world. She added yet again to 
her conquests in the Sfldan, and there still exists a list 
of several viceroys who in the name of Thothmes III. 
exercised sovereign power over this distant province. 
The Egyptian fleet at this time seized upon Cyprus ; 
and, after eighteen years of perpetual fighting, all eastern 
Asia was conquered. Under this great king, Egypt, to 
use the poetic expression of the time, ^placed her frontiers 
where she wouldl Her empire consisted of the whole of 
Abyssinia, the Sfidan, Nubia, Egypt Proper, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Irak- Arabia, Kurdistan, and Armenia. Reckon- 
ing from the death of his brother, Thothmes III. reigned 
forty-seven years, and at his death left the kingdom more 
powerful, more influential, and more dreaded than it had 
ever been before. 

His son, Amenophis II., succeeded him, and in ten 
years’ time was followed by Thothmes IV., who reigned 
thirty-one years. The policy of both these princes was 
to preserve what their great ancestor had conquered for 
them, and to their praise be it said that they succeeded. 

The accession of Amenophis III. was the signal for 
fresh struggles. The self-praise of the king may be read 
to-day upon the architraves of the temple at Luxor, and 
Dosterity allows that it is not exaggerated. ‘ He is the 
Homs, the powerful bull ; he who mles by fire and sword 
^ On. ® Kom-Ombo. 
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and destroys the barbarians — the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, absolute master, Son of the Sun. He 
smites the heads over all countries, none can stand before 
his face. He marches like the conquering Homs, the 
son of Isis \ as the sun in the heavens ; he overthrows 
fortresses. By his valour he causes all nations to pay 
tribute to Egypt; he — the lord of both worlds — the 
Son of the Sun.’ Amenophis III. was as great in peace 
as in war. In his reign Egypt lost none of her military 
prestige, and from some large scarab^i — one of which is 
in the Gizeh Palace — we learn that under his mle Egypt 
stretched from Mesopotamia to the country of Karo in 
Abyssinia. At the same time that he consolidated the 
empire left him by preceding monarchs, Amenophis 
raised along the banks of the Nile monuments, which, for 
their grandeur and the perfection of their workmanship, 
are unsurpassed. The temple at Gebel-Barkal, in the 
Sudan, was erected by this king ; so also was that at 
Soleb, near the Third Cataract — and souvenirs of him may 
be found at Assiian, Elephantine, Gebel-Silsileh, El-Kab, 
Tflrah, the Serapeum at Memphis, and Serbht-el-Hadim.® 
He added considerably to Karnak, and built that portion 
of the temple at Luxor that bears his name. He also 
erected on the left bank of the Nile — opposite to Luxor 
— a sacred edifice which once must have been one of 
the most important in Egypt. Destroyed completely by 
causes unknown to us, all that is now left of it are the 
two enormous colossi — called by the Arabs Sanamat — 


® In the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
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which originally stood at the entrance. Until the year 
B.C. 27 these colossal portraits of the king attracted no 
more attention than did any other statues ; but an earth- 
quake in that year caused the greater part of one of them 
to fall down. It was then discovered that from the base, 
still left in its original position, was emitted at sunrise a 
prolonged sound caused by the warming of the dew that 
had fallen during the night. To the Greeks and Romans, 
who then travelled a great deal in Egypt, this phenomenon 
formed an immense attraction, and soon the statue of 
Amenophis was transformed into the image of King 
Memnon, who at sunrise saluted his divine mother — The 
Dawn. This poetic legend has been the cause of those 
numberless Greek and Latin inscriptions that have been 
engraved on the legs of the colossus. 

Amenophis III. was succeeded by Amenophis IV., 
who followed the warlike example of his predecessors, 
inasmuch as in the bas-reliefs of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tombs the king, in his chariot, accompanied by his seven 
daughters, is seen treading under foot the conquered 
Asiatics. But Nature did not endow this monarch with 
wisdom equal to his valour. He seems to have been the 
victim of religious fanaticism, and was the first of the long 
line of Egyptian kings who dared to bring about a reforma- 
tion, Amen, the supreme deity, was proscribed, and in 
the place of this god, so long venerated at Thebes, 
Amenophis substituted the worship of Aten (the solar 
disc), who not unreasonably has been compared to the 
Adonai of the Semites. The king even changed his own 
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name, which literally means ‘ Peace of Amen,’ to that of 
Khu-en-Aten, i.e. ‘The splendour of the Sun’s disc.’ 
The blow thus levelled at the ancient dogmas had most 
disastrous consequences for Eg5rpt. The temples dedi- 
cated to Amen were spoiled, while the erection of Tell- 
el-Amarna as the new capital caused Thebes to lose 
much of its ancient glory. The hypogea of Tell-el- 
Amarna clearly show that Khu-en- Aten’s mother (Thi), 
who all along had sympathized with her son’s religious 
opinions, felt herself quite at home in the sudden change 
of tenets which took place in the country. That she was 
not an Egyptian is clearly shown in the representations 
of her at Thebes (Abtl Hamed), where she is depicted 
with the fair skin of the Northern women. On a scarab 
in the Gizeh Palace she is described as the daughter of 
parents who were not only not of the blood royal, but 
must have been of foreign -race, as their names even are 
not Egyptian.*^ In raising altars to a god hitherto un- 
known to the Egyptians, Amenophis IV. was only re- 
verting to his national type ; he was doing the very same 
thing for Aten which the Hyksos had before done for 


^ Jua and Thua. We now 
know that Thi was a daughter 
of Tushratta, king of Mitanni 
— probably the Maten of the 
hieroglyphs, the Aram Naha- 
raim of the Old Testament — 
that Amenophis III., while on 
a hunting expedition in that 
country, fell in love with her, 


and eventually made her his 
queen, and that he took her 
away to her new home, accom- 
panied by 317 of her ladies. 
Doubtless it was from his 
Semitic mother that Klhu-en- 
Aten learnt the worship of the 
solar disc. 
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Sutekh. At court the foreign element predominated \ at 
least that is the only explanation that can be given of the 
Tell-el-Amarna bas-reliefs, which depict the king with 
features absolutely non-Egyptian, surrounded by func- 
tionaries to whom the artist has given a physiognomy as 
curious as their master’s.® 

After several insignificant kings ® came Horus 
(Hor-em-heb), and with him the series of legitimate 
princes begins again 3 but with him there also set 
in a violent reaction against the fanatical reforms of 
Amenophis IV. The names of the dethroned kings 
were ever5rwhere chiselled out : their buildings were 
razed to the ground, and the capital at Tell-el-Amama 
was so carefully and patiently demolished that not one 
stone is left standing. Horus appears to have been a 
wise king, who knew how to maintain the superiority 
of Egypt, and to keep possession of those distant 
frontiers conquered by Thothmes III., which, accord- 
ing to the obelisk at Constantinople, stretched to the 


” For some time past it had 
been an ascertained fact that the 
tombs of Khu-en-Aten and his 
family were known at any rate 
to the Arabs, In 1889 the 
jewellery of Queen Neferti-iti 
was bought in Luxor ; in the fol- 
lowing year the funerary scarab 
of Khu-en-Aten, a beautiful 
bloodstone set in gold, was pur- 
chased, and this year I was 
fortunate enough to get his 
signet ring. It is of massive 


gold and bears the royal car- 
touche supported on a sacred 
boat. M. Grebaut has now an- 
nounced the ^ find ’ of the tomb 
of Khu-en-Aten, but of course 
it has been completely rifled, 
and is terribly knocked about, 
while the despoiled mummy was 
in all probability long ago de- 
stroyed. 

, ® Amenophis IV. ’s three 

sons-in-law and his master of 
the horse. 
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furthest borders of Mesopotamia. Horus was the last 
Pharaoh of that Eighteenth Dynasty, which during the 
241 years that it lasted brought so much glory to 
Egypt. 

With the Nineteenth Dynasty opens one of the most 
brilliant periods of Egyptian history, but notwithstanding 
the splendour which surrounds the story of some of these 
great warrior kings, there are signs which betoken coming 
trouble, and Egypt, formerly so menacing, was herself 
soon to become perpetually menaced. 

The first of this new series of kings was Ramses I., 
and of his reign there are but few monuments. It is 
known that he conducted a campaign into that large tract 
of country lying to the north of Syria and between the 
left bank of the Euphrates, the Taurus Mountains, and 
the sea. Here we again meet with the god Sutekh and 
his worshippers, and here also dwelt the Khetas,^ a most 
powerful nation, who, like the neighbouring Rutennu, 
appear to have been at the head of a whole confederation 
of tribes. If an inscription at Kamak may be believed, 
Ramses was the first king who went as far as the Orontes 
to encounter the Khetas. No other military achievement 
marked his reign. He was succeeded by Seti I., the 
Sethos of Greek tradition. I have already said what 
were the limits of the kingdom of Egypt in the time of 
Thothmes III. \ but if the battles of Seti I., as depicted 
upon the walls of Karnak, be studied, it will be found 

^ A Semitic people, and pos- the descendants of Heth (Gen. 
sibly identical with the Hittites, xxiii. 3). 
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that this prince had to undertake the very same campaigns 
as had his illustrious ancestor before him. Again were 
the Shasu and the people of Punt made to submit, and 
again had Egyptian garrisons to be sent into Syria, and 
the Khetas and Rutennu reconquered. Nineveh and 
Babylon were also attacked, and even into Armenia did 
the king carry his victorious arms. So early as the 
second reign of the Nineteenth Dynasty, Western Asia, 
by repeated revolts, protested against the sovereignty of 
Egypt, and it is quite possible that, little as they were 
able to strengthen themselves against her, these people 
that had hitherto been treated as unsubmissive vassals, 
proved themselves not only formidable enemies, but well- 
nigh masters of the situation. The foreign wars to which 
Seti I. went do not appear to have prevented him from 
turning his attention to the arts of peace, and the in- 
ternal prosperity of the country may be gauged by those 
magnificent buildings which are still the wonder and 
delight of travellers. There is the great hypostyle hall 
at Karnak, one of the masterpieces of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and the grand temple of Abydos with its in- 
comparable bas-reliefs ; while the boldness of the architect 
who excavated the subterranean tomb of the king at 
Bab-el-Molfik ^ fills us with astonishment and admiration. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Seti was the first king who 
joined the Red Sea and the Nile by a canal, and who, 
by sinking an artesian well in the mountain, opened up 


At Thebes. 
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the caravan road leading from Radasieh to the gold 
mines of Gebel-Atoki.® 

Ramses II., his successor, reigned sixty-seven years, 
and had 170 children, fifty-nine of whom were princes. 
He was indeed the builder king par excellence, and, go 
where you will in Eg5rpt, there is never a ruin nor an 
ancient Tell whereon his name may not be found. The 
two temples of Abfi-Simbel, the Ramesseum at Thebes, 
the small temple at Abydos are all his, and at Memphis, 
in the Fayfim, and at Sin he erected many large build- 
ings. It is partly owing to his long reign that Ramses II. 
was able to carry out so many important works ; and 
also due to his wars which provided him with an im- 
mense number of prisoners who, according to Egyptian 
custom, were employed in the erection of public edifices. 
These causes may also account for the presence of 
numerous foreign tribes whom the fertility of the soil, 
and the policy of the Government, drew from the 
Asiatic plains to the Nile side, and who in return for the 
hospitality which Egypt gave them furnished workmen 
for the cutting of canals and the building of temples and 
towns. It was for this same Ramses that the Israelites 
in the Eastern Delta built the town bearing his name.® 

The wars of Ramses II. show that the anxiety 
betrayed at the commencement of the Nineteenth 

® Here also was built a small gives 119 children ; 60 sons and 

temple ‘ to the name of King 59 daughters. 

Seti,’ the ruins of which are still ® See Egypt Exploration 
visible. Fund Memoirs, No. IV. 

The Temple of Abydos 
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Dynasty was not without foundation, and the time was 
now not far oif when Egypt would cease to be the arbiter 
of the world’s destinies. The reaction necessary for this 
was just beginning. In the north, south, and west, the 
peoples conquered by the Thothmes and Amenophises 
were beginning to revolt against their old masters. The 
Shdan waxed restless, and the temple walls are covered 
with representations of the victories gained by the princes 
of Ethiopia over their turbulent vassals. At the same 
time the northern provinces were threatened by, and with 
difficulty defended from, an incursion of fair-haired, blue- 
eyed nomads who, coming originally from the islands in 
the Mediterranean, took possession of the desert on the 
western side of the delta. 

In Asia the same reactionary spirit against Egypt was 
abroad. There, joining with twenty other tribes, the 
chariot- fighting Khetas formed an alliance against Ramses; 
and after a struggle which lasted eighteen years, the king 
was only so far successful as to conclude a treaty of peace, 
at once as favourable to them as to himself, with the very 
people whom not long before he had spoken of as ^ the 
vile race of the Khetas.’ It was during this long campaign 
that Ramses II. displayed before his whole army so great 
a proof of personal courage that it became the subject of 
the great historical poem of Pentaur, which was engraven 
on the northern face of the pylon of the temple at Luxor, 
and on one of the outside walls of Karnak. It was 
in the fifth year of his reign, on the ninth day of the 
month Epiphi, that Ramses was advancing with his army 
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upon the town of Kadesh. Deceived by the Bediwin 
scouts employed by the Kheta king, Ramses fell into 
an ambuscade, and was immediately surrounded by the 
enemy’s troops. The Egyptians, taken by surprise, 
immediately fled, and Ramses found himself alone. 

‘ Then,’ says the poet, singing his master’s praises, ‘ the 
king — life, health, and strength be to him — arose like 
his father, Mentu,® and grasped his weapons . . . and 
rushed in his chariot into the midst of the army of the 
vile Khetas. He was quite alone : no one was with him. 
He found himself surrounded by 2,500 chariots, and beset 
by the bravest heroes of the miserable Khetas and their 
allies — ^from Arathu, Masu, Pidasa, Elishkish, Malunna, 
Quazauadana, Khilibu, Akirith, Kadesh, and Leka. 
Each chariot had three men, but the king had neither 
his princes, nor generals, nor captains of archers, nor 
chariots with him.’ In this perilous condition Ramses 
called upon the supreme deity of Egypt : — 

' My archers and horsemen have forsaken me, there 
is no one left to fight with me. What does my Father 
Amen mean ? Is he a father that will forsake his son ? 
. . . Have I not done according to thy command- 
ments, O my Father? Did not thy mouth guide my 
expeditions, and thy counsels have they not directed me? 
Have I not made many great feasts in thine honour, and 
filled thy temples with the spoils of war? The whole 
world has consecrated its offerings to thee ; I have sacri- 
ficed 30,000 bullocks to thee with sweet-smelling herbs 
® The Egyptian war god. 
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and perfumes. I have builded thee temples of stone, and 
raised masts in thine honour for all time. For thee I 
have brought obelisks from Elephantine and everlasting 
stones. I caused ships to go for thee across the sea to 
bring to thee the tribute of all nations. . . . From the 
midst of unknown peoples I call to thee, O my 
Father. I am alone — none is with me to help : my 
archers and charioteers have deserted me ; when I called 
they would not hear. But Amen is more to me than 
thousands of archers, thousands of charioteers, and 
myriads of young heroes all united together.’ 

After this touching lament the poet puts this reply 
into the mouth of the god : ‘ Thy words have found an 
echo in Hermonthis,® O Ramses. I, thy father, am near 
to thee. My hand is with thee, and I am more to thee 
than millions of men. ... By my aid shall the 2,500 
chariots be dashed in pieces before thy horses. The 
hearts of thine enemies shall fail, and their limbs faint ; 
they shall neither hurl their arrows nor find courage to 
thrust with the spear. I will cause them to throw them- 
selves into the waters as do the crocodiles, they shall fall 
one upon another and shall slay one another. Not one 
shall look behind him, and every one that falls shall 
never rise up again.’ During this time the charioteer of 
Ramses, standing by his master’s side, sees the enemy’s 
hosts closing round them, and he addresses the king thus : 

^ An allusion to the festival ® In the neighbourhood of 
masts placed in front of the Thebes, and dedicated to Mentu- 
pylons of an Egyptian temple. 
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‘ Oh, my good lord, brave king, the sole protector of 
Egypt in the day of combat ; we are alone in the midst 
of the foe ; stay and let us save the breath of our lives. 
What can we do, my good lord Ramses ? ^ 

The king replied : ‘ Courage, O my charioteer, and 
.strengthen thine heart. I will dash into the midst of 
them like the divine hawk ® himself. I will overthrow 
them, and slay them, and they shall bite the dust.’ . . . 
Ramses then charged the enemy six times, and each time 
struck down their chief warriors. After this he called 
together his own generals and horsemen, who had taken 
no part in the combat, and said : 'You are of no good 
to me nor to the country. If I, your master, had not 
stood firm, you would have all perished. You stayed in 
your dwellings and in your fortresses, and were of no help 
to the army. I sent word to each in his own place to 
watch for the day and the hour of the battle, and you 
have all acted badly. A worse deed than I can tell has 
been done by my soldiers and my horsemen. I have 
shown my valour alone, for neither archers nor horsemen 
were with me. The whole world is witness of the strength 
of my arm ; I was alone : no one was with me.’ 

After these words the poem carries us on to the 
evening when the army of Ramses arrived. ' They found 
all the region through which they marched covered with 
corpses bathed in blood; there was hardly place to stand, 
so numerous were the bodies.’ Then the generals ad- 
dress the king : ' Great warrior of dauntless courage, thou 
® Mentu. 
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hast been the saviour of thine archers and horsemen. 
Very son of Tmu, thou hast by thine own sword annihi- 
lated the Khetas. There is no other king like unto thee, 
thou lord of victory, who fights for his soldiers in the day 
of battle. Thou, O brave one, art first in the fight. 
Thou art the bravest of the brave, before thine own army^ 
and in the face of the whole world.’ To which Ramses 
replies : ‘Not one of you has done well thus to leave me 
alone in the midst of mine enemies. Neither princes 
nor captains strengthened my hands. I fought alone, 
and withstood thousands of peoples. My horses “ Victory 
in Thebes,” and ‘‘ Maut is satisfied,” they it was who 
helped me when I was all alone in the midst of foes. 
Henceforth each day when I am in my palace their corn 
shall be given them before the god Phra.’ 

The next day at dawn Ramses prepared again for 
battle, and hurled himself into the fray like a bull among 
geese. ‘ His warriors likewise dashed into the fight like 
as a hawk swoops down upon its prey. The great lion 
who accompanied the king’s horses fought for him, he 
was full of fury, and every one who came in his way was 
overthrown. The king fell upon them and killed them ; 
not one of them escaped. Trampled to pieces by his 
horses, their bodies lay stretched out and bathed in gore.’ 
A few more lines close this narrative.^ 

The Khetas were completely routed, and a peace 

1 The passages here quoted published an English translation 
are from M. de Rough’s edition. in ‘ Records of the Past,’ vol. ii. 
Professor E. L. Lushington has p. 65 et seq. 
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signed by both sovereigns put an end provisionally to the 
war. That Ramses was a great warrior the above details 
will have shown, while from Gebel-Barkal to Nahr-el- 
Kelb, near Beyrflt, there are inscriptions attesting the 
exploits of him whom the Greeks praised by the name of 
Sesostris. Impartial history, aided by the monuments, 
shows the conquests of Ramses II. to have been exag- 
gerated, and it is possible that writers of ancient classic 
tradition may have attributed to him alone all those feats 
of arms which made the names of Thothmes III., Seti I., 
and Ramses III., celebrated. His thirteenth son and 
successor was Merenptah, in whose reign the Israelites 
under Moses fled from Egypt : he was, therefore, that 
Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea.^ His tomb may 
still be seen in the valley of Bab-el-Molflk. After three 
other reigns in which nothing worthy of notice occurred, 
the Nineteenth Dynasty died out, having lasted 174 years. 

The Twentieth Dynasty was ushered in brilliantly by 
Ramses III., who proved himself a worthy successor to 
his illustrious ancestors. Medinet Habfl, at Thebes, is 


2 There is only one verse 
in the Bible which implies even 
that Pharaoh was drowned, 
Ps. cxxxvi. 15, in which it is 
said that ‘ God shook off 
Pharaoh and his host into the 
Red Sea.’ In every other place 
the writer carefully evades a 
definite statement : Exodus xiv. 
23-25, 28; XV. 4, 19, 21, &c. 
A papyrus in the Berlin Museum 


states that Merenptah lost a son 
by a very sudden death. He 
appears to have been a great 
coward, and very cruel. Lenor- 
mant says of him : ‘ He was 
neither a soldier nor an admini- 
strator, but a man whose whole 
mind turned upon sorcery and 
magic.* The probability is that 
Merenptah himself did not take 
the field on this occasion. 


E 
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the pantheon dedicated to the glory of this new Pharaoh. 
Every pylon, every door, every chamber in it tells of his 
exploits. Once again the land of Punt is subjugated, 
and forced to pay tribute ; Cush receives just punishment 
for its many revolts ; the Libyans, who again re-appear 
upon the western frontiers, are severely defeated \ and in 
the north, war is resumed this time on sea as well as land. 
The Khetas, who were conquered by Ramses II., rise 
against Ramses III., and are aided by the Zakkar^ and 
the Philistines from the coasts of Syria ; while the Cy- 
priotes furnished a contingent to help the confederate 
armies. Close to an unknown town near the sea shore 
the hostile fleets met. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and 
the bas-reliefs at Medinet Habti represent the Egyptians' 
foes being thrown head first into the waves which 
swallowed them. While this took place Ramses III. 
remained on shore to repulse the attacks of the allied 
armies. Like Ramses II., he had a tame lion close to 
his chariot, who fought for him and devoured the fallen 
enemies. The Twentieth Dynasty opened brightly, and 
under it the ancient glory of Egypt seemed to revive \ 
but the timid successors of the hero of Medinet Habfl 
did not know how to keep intact the treasures bequeathed 
to them, and the brilliant victories of Ramses III. were 
in vain to arrest Egypt from the downfall she was so soon 
to experience. 

Although she sent her governors into Syria, their 

* Sayce identifies the Zak- east coast of Cyprus, 
kar with the Teucrians on the 
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authority was but fictitious ; and the country by her pro- 
longed contact with the Asiatics was losing that unity 
wherein lay her strength. She allowed Semitic words to 
creep into the national tongue, and foreign deities invaded 
her hitherto inaccessible sanctuaries. At Thebes the 
high priests of Amen, profiting by the inertness of the 
last kings of the Twentieth Dynasty, gradually undermined 
the royal power, and even aspired to the dethronement 
of the lawful monarchs. Thus had Egypt to pay for the 
ambition of the conquering kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Humiliated where before she had been so 
powerful, she was yet destined to see the land trodden 
under the feet of strangers, and, after having conquered 
the Cushites, the Libyans, and the Asiatics, was at last 
forced to receive her kings from them. It was because 
she was not content to remain upon territory which was 
really her own, i.e. the banks of the Nile as far as they 
stretched to the south, and because she forced herself, 
where the conditions both of race and climate compro- 
mised her authority, that the kingdom, already too large, 
fell to pieces. It is the close of the finest period 
in Eg57ptian history. Powerless in the face of so 
many dangers, the empire of Mena, after the reign of 
Ramses III., moves sadly towards its ruin. One by one, 
both in north and south, Egypt's conquests slipped from 
her grasp, and at the time when, under the last monarch 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, the high priests forcibly 
appropriated the crown of the Pharaohs, she was 
reduced to her smallest limits and surrounded by 
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enemies from henceforth more powerful than her- 
self. 

During the Twenty-first Dynasty the empire was 
literally torn in two. At Thebes reigned the self-made 
kings of the sacerdotal caste : while at Tanis arose the 
dynasty admitted by Manetho to be legitimate. From 
this moment Egypt lost her hold over Asia, and indica- 
tions are not wanting to show that already Asiatic 
influence was increasing along the Nile. The Theban 
kings chose Semitic names for their sons ; while the 
princes of San sent an Egyptian princess to the harem of 
Solomon.'* 

The Twenty-second Dynasty (b.c. 980) chose Bubastis 
or its capital. It does not appear to have given many 
conquerors to Egypt. Its first king, the Shishak of the 
Bible, the Shashanq of the monuments, took an army 
into Palestine and carried away the treasures of the 
Temple.^ It is surprising to find how many members of 
this royal family bear Assyrian names, such as Nimrod, 
Tiglath, or Sargon ; also that the regiment whose special 
duty it was to guard the king’s person was composed not 
of Egyptians but of the Mashuasha, a Libyan tribe, whom 
Ramses III. had so often routed from the frontiers of the 
Delta. This intelligence, gained from the discovery of 
monuments during the excavations at the Serapeum, is 
the key to the history of this and the following dynasties. 
Befor this Egypt’s tendency was to expand, now her chief 

^ I Kings iii. I ; vii. 8 ; ® Kings xiv. 25-26. 

ix. 16-24 ; xi. I. 
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object was to concentrate herself ; and where aforetime 
she had imposed her laws upon the neighbouring 
nations, she now had to submit to those of foreigners. 
Never again was there to arise a Memphite or a Theban 
dynasty 3 and Egypt, fascinated by Asia, had her capitals 
from henceforth in the Delta. From the time of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, Egypt was never again her own 
mistress. Under the Theban families she could with 
impunity open her doors and give a portion of her 
territory to certain foreign tribes — as she did to the 
Israelites — knowing that by her prestige alone she could 
control them. But now all was changing. These very 
tribes not only rose up against her, but even aspired to 
become lords of that soil which was theirs by courtesy only. 

Once more was Egypt compelled to bow to Destiny, 
and the coming in of the Twenty-second Dynasty was 
but the accession to the throne of one of those foreign 
families from the eastern frontiers of the Delta. 

Most unlooked-for events ushered in the Twenty- 
third Dynasty. From causes as yet unknown to us, 
Egypt was completely divided within herself. In the 
north, instead of becoming a separate kingdom, as in the 
days of the Hyksos, we find her split up into several little 
states, and domineered over by a handful of petty kings 
— ^veritable janissaries — drawn for the most part from the 
ranks of the Mashuasha, who probably by slow degrees 
scaled the steps of the throne. In the south a state of 
affairs still more unforeseen betrayed the internal discords 
which prevailed in the unhappy country. The Sfidan, 
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which until now had been submissive to the Pharaohs, 
suddenly arose as an organised and independent kingdom. 
No longer were ^ Governors of the South ’ and ^ Princes 
of Cush ' to carry out above the Cataract the orders issued 
from Thebes or Memphis ; the land of Cush was free, 
and Upper Egypt as far as Minieh was but a province of 
the Slidan. 

According to Manetho, the Twenty-fourth Dynasty 
consisted of one solitary king called Bocchoris, who reigned 
six years.® Whether he expelled the Cushites from Upper 
Egypt, or whether he was but one of those partial kings 
of the north who united Lower Egypt under one sceptre, 
has not yet been discovered. It is certain that, soon after 
the accession of Bocchoris, Sabaco swooped through the 
Cataracts, fell upon the unfortunate king, burnt him alive, 
and took possession of his country as far as the Mediter- 
ranean. How far away in the past do those great battles 
ofThothmes III. seem, when, as the conquering Pharaoh, 
he imposed tribute upon the ‘ Dile race of Cush r Now 
it is Cush who treats Egypt as a vanquished country, and 
reigns in the palaces that were once full of the glories of 
the Amenophises and Ramses. With the Ethiopian rule, 
which lasted fifty years, the Twenty-fifth Dynasty closes, 
and this brings the history of Egypt to about b.c. 665. 

The last king of this dynasty was Taharaqa ; he had 

® Mariette recognises this the deceased Apis of the 37th 
king as the same as Uah-ka- year of Shashanq IV. ’s reign, 
Bak-en-ran-ef, whose Apis Sar- was deposited in one chamber 
ophagus, together with that of of the Serapeum. 
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been reigning twenty-six years when twelve Egyptian 
chiefs joined together, expelled the Ethiopians from the 
northern provinces, and divided all the country they 
were successful in reclaiming into twelve portions, over 
which they made themselves kings. It is a curious fact 
that, at the end of the Ethiopian domination, Egypt was 
exactly in the same position as she had been when she 
submitted for the first time to the yoke of the Stldan. 
In the north was this dodecarchy composed of allied 
Egyptians, or perhaps even of Mashuasha ; in the south, 
Thebes, under Piankhi and his queen Ameniritis, was for 
the second time reduced to the condition of a province 
of the Stldan. Tired of foreign rule, Egypt retraced her 
steps, and when Psammetichus came to the throne, she 
seemed to have resumed history at the end of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. 

The rule of the twelve kings lasted but fifteen years. 
An oracle had foretold that Egypt should belong to 
him who should drink water from a brazen cup. One 
day, as the twelve princes were about to pour out their 
libations, the high priest found — when presenting to them 
the golden cups which they were accustomed to use — 
that he had mistaken the number, and brought but 
eleven. 

Psammetichus, seeing that he had no cup like the 
others, took off his brass helmet, and used it as a libation 
vessel. The kings at once understood the purport of this 
act, and a speedy exile into the marshes of the Delta was 
the consequence. But Psammetichus was determined 
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to avenge himself for this outrage, so in his turn he sent 
to consult an oracle, which told him that he should 
be avenged by brazen men coming out of the sea. 
At first he could not persuade himself that brazen men 
could come to his help ; but shortly afterwards some 
Greeks who were shipwrecked off the coast landed fully 
armed. An Egyptian hastened to the marshes to take 
the news to Psammetichus ; but as the messenger had 
never before seen men armed in this manner, he said 
that brazen men from the sea were pillaging the country. 
The king then knew that the oracle had spoken truly, 
made an alliance with the Greeks, and by many promises 
won them over to take his part. Then, with his auxi- 
liaries, and those Egyptians who remained faithful to 
him, he set out on a campaign, dethroned the eleven 
kings, overturned the Ethiopians, and won back for 
Egypt her old territory from the Mediterranean to the 
First Cataract. This new dynasty, of which Psammetichus 
was the first king, corresponds to the Twenty-sixth of 
Manetho : and the ruins close to the modern village of 
Si-el-Higar^ mark the site chosen for the official resi- 
dence of its kings. There are many little indications 
that favour the opinion that Psammetichus was not an 
Egyptian, and that history is not so far wrong in think- 
ing him a descendant of one of those Mashuasha imported 
into the corps 'elite of the Egyptian army.® The Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, therefore, ought to be called Libyan. 

Sails. of Necho I., and grandson of 

® Psammetichus was the son the petty king Teihekht. 
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Notwithstanding its extraction, and that its kings were 
not always fortunate in their foreign enterprises, Egypt 
enjoyed 138 years of prosperity. Psammetichus attempted 
the conquest of Asia, but only succeeded in besieging a 
town for twenty-nine years.^ Necho II., one of his de- 
scendants,^ tried in his turn to revive Egypt’s old preten- 
sions to the plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates j 
but he was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish, 
and found his only safety in flight. Finally, Apries, 
another king, was disastrously beaten in Cyrenia, whither 
he had despatched an army. Under the Saite kings, 
Egypt’s fame in war, which once was world-wide, nearly 
perished : though they endeavoured to redeem the un- 
successfulness of their campaigns by the care they took 
in restoring and rebuilding the old sanctuaries. At Sai’s 
were erected those wonderful porticoes which Herodotus 
placed above all others that he had seen in Eg37pt ; and 
which, like this celebrated town itself, have entirely dis- 
appeared. To show the impulse given to civilization by 
the successors of Psammetichus, we need only mention 
their efforts to open up commerce and industry in new 
regions of Arabia, Greece, Syria, and along the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Although Necho’s attempt 
to reopen the canal of Seti I., between the Red Sea and 
the Nile, was a failure, history must always give him his 
•due for an enterprise which for those days was most 
daring, viz., the sending of a fleet from the Red Sea 

° The Ashdod of the Old New Testament. 

Testament; the Azotus of the 


^ His son. 
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across an ocean then unknown to the whole world, which 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and returned to Egypt 
by way of the western coast of Africa and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The general policy of the Pharaohs of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty seems to have been to give all 
foreigners, but especially the Greeks, access to the country, 
and to admit young Greeks into the national schools, in 
order that they might learn Egyptian ; ^ in a word, to per- 
mit the great stream of liberal ideas then emanating from 
Greece to spread over the country, and so to revive the 
old monarchy founded by Mena. But, without knowing 
it, they were introducing a fresh element of decadence. 
Endowed as Egypt had been with both stability and a 
strong conservatism, she could not but lose by being 
brought into contact with this new element of civilization 
called Progress. The Greeks had hardly set foot in Egypt 
when it became easy to see that they would never leave 
it; and that with these two great principles brought face 
to face, one must^ sooner or later, efface or absorb the 
other. 

But a sudden catastrophe postponed the day when 
Greece should, in her turn, rule over Eg3rpt. From those 
much-hankered-after Mesopotamian plains was marching 
in hot haste a semi -barbarous people who, having taken 
Susa and Babylon, and forced Syria to pay it tribute, was, 
within six months of the accession of Psammetichus III., 
at the very doors of Egypt. Over the hosts that the 

® Hence arose the class of survivors are the dragomans, 
interpreters of which the modem 
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Persians had brought with them, Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, was commander-in-chief. It was in vain that 
Psammetichus went to Pelusium to confront the enemy 
sent against his country ; his efforts were futile, and soon 
Egypt, snatched from her rightful owners, became only a 
province of the Persian Empire.^ The first years of 
Cambyses’ reign were peaceful. According to a statue 
in the Vatican, the hieroglyphs upon which have been 
translated by M. de Roug6, this king adored the Egyptian 
gods, and received instruction in those sciences for which 
the Egyptian priests were so celebrated. Thus passed five 
years, after which time a series of reverses followed his 
hitherto victorious arms. First of all, an expedition was 
sent against the Carthaginians, which was put to flight. 
Then a campaign into the Oasis of Ammon — ^in the 
western desert — ^was organised, but being betrayed by 
treacherous guides, and badly provisioned, the soldiers 
of Cambyses strayed into the desert, and not one ever 
returned to tell by what catastrophe a whole army had 
perished. At last, at the head of a very large body of 
troops, Cambyses himself started for the Sfldan ; but in 
this case, again, want of foresight was the ruin of the 
force, and after being only a few days in the desert between 
Egypt and the Sfldan, the soldiers became destitute and 
were obliged to retreat. Cambyses, after this third dis- 
aster, became furious. From Assflan to Thebes, from 
Thebes to Memphis, his route was marked by one con- 
tinuous line of ruins. The temples were destroyed, and 
* B.c. 527. 
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even the tombs of the kings were broken open and pillaged. 
The day of his arrival in Memphis was a great feast-day, 
and, hearing the sounds of rejoicing, his anger knew no 
bounds, for he believed that the Egyptians were holding 
high festival over his defeat. This was the beginning of 
a troublous time for Egypt \ but fortunately Cambyses 
soon died, an event which, although it put a stop to the 
devastations ordered by this mad conqueror, by no means 
brought the Persian rule to an end. Vainly Darius tried 
by his wise administration to make the people forget the 
yoke which weighed so heavily upon them ; the number- 
less ruins left by Cambyses spoke too loudly for that, 
and perpetual revolts showed that the country was deter- 
mined to avenge herself for injuries which she could not 
forget Apparent submissions, followed by fresh insur- 
rections, lasted for 121 years, ^hen good fortune gave 
Egypt back to her own people, and the Persians were 
forced to fly. The Twenty-seventh Dynasty then came 
to an end. 

The sixty-seven years that followed (Dynasties 
XXVIII. — XXX.) were spent by the nation in repairing 
the disasters brought upon them by the late foreign 
occupation j while Persia only waited for an opportunity 
to again seize upon the country she had so regretfully 
given up. Both nations made formidable preparations 
for a deadly encounter. But fate again betrayed the 
Egyptian arms, and although in the first battle 
Nectanebo I. chased the Persian general across the 
frontier, yet at Pelusium, Bubastis, and Memphis 
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Nectanebo II. was obliged to submit to superior force. 
He fled into the Stldan, and for the second time the 
Persians became masters of Egypt With him disap- 
peared for ever the old race of Pharaohs. 

History has little to say about the second Persian 
Dynasty. It had hardly been in power for eight years 
when, in the days of Darius IIL, Alexander appeared, 
and what could Egypt — already half conquered — do 
against the Macedonian hero ? Tired out by the ever- 
increasing weight of the Persian yoke, she opened her 
gates to him as to a liberator, and thus after having been 
Ethiopian under the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, Libyan 
under the Twenty-sixth, and Persian under the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirty-first Dynasties, Egypt became Greek 
under the new master that the fortunes of war gave her. 

So passed away the New Empire after an existence 
of 1,371 years. 
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HEATHEN PERIOD — ^THE GREEK EPOCH — 
DYNASTIES XXXII. AND XXXIII. 

The short reign of Alexander the Great opens the 
Thirty-second Dynasty ; ^ but, short as it was, it gave him 
time to lay the foundations of the city, which ever since 
has preserved his name ; above all, it enabled him to 
inaugurate that liberal-minded and tolerant policy which 
gave to Egypt 275 years of peace and tranquillity in 
theplace of trouble and disaster. From the day that 
Alexander conquered the country he left the people 
entire possession of their religion, manners and customs, 
arts, language, and writing. We know from history that 
he died in the midst of his victories ; that his posthumous 
son, Alexander II., succeeded him, and that until this 
young prince’s majority Egypt was governed by Philip 
Arrhidoeus, the conqueror’s brother, as regent. We 
know too that these ephemeral royalties did not prevent 
Alexander’s generals from dividing his empire between 
them ; Egypt falling to the share of Ptolemy. With 
him, therefore, arose a new dynasty, which was called 
1 B.C. 332. 
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from its founder the Ptolemaic. ^ To follow the details 
of these kings’ reigns would be impossible : each called 
himself Ptolemy after his common ancestor, and among 
their wives we only find successions of Cleopatras, 
Berenices, and Arsinoes; while the history of the 
country is not of the same interest as when Egypt 
marched at the head of the nations. It mattered not 
whether they fought in the north or south, but the 
Pharaohs always fought for a civilization of which they 
were in a sense the incarnation : under the Ptolemies 
Egypt came down from her proud position ; she was no 
longer first among the nations, and no longer did she 
guide the world as in the days of Thothmes. She did 
indeed deteriorate, and from this time her history does 
but drag behind that of Greece. All the political actions 
of this period can be summed up in competitions for the 
throne, the rivalries of women, and inglorious struggles 
for Syria and the eastern islands of the Mediterranean. 
Yet, for all that, the Ptolemies deserve well of Egypt, and 
their names hold an honourable place among those 
monarchs who successively ruled over the country. No 
doubt this popularity was owing to their extreme tolerance. 
Far from imposing their foreign ways upon the con- 
quered people, which would only have stirred up revolt, 
they maintained the ancient Egyptian customs, and 
without ceasing to be Greeks they became Egyptians, 
and prided themselves upon their adopted nationality. 
The temple of Edffi, which was built entirely by them, 
* Dynasty XXXIII. 
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is a magnificent proof of their wise moderation. It was 
a Ptolemy who, after a fruitless campaign to the Tigris, 
returned to Egypt, bringing with him over 25,000 statues 
which had been carried away by Cambyses. A second 
and no less powerful cause also contributed to the repu- 
tation of the Ptolemies. Their names were coupled with 
the great intellectual movement which had its spring at 
Alexandria, and long exercised so decisive an influence 
upon the destinies of Egypt. It was, as we know, one of 
them who commanded Manetho to write the history of 
his country in Greek, and by whose orders the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures known as the 
Septuagint was made.^ Other and more important works 
keep their memories alive. That magnificent library at 
Alexandria, which it is said contained in 400,000 volumes 
all the Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and Indian literature, 
was founded by a Ptolemy, as well as the museum which 
has been justly regarded as the finest academy in the 
world.^ Thus the Ptolemies, in making their capital the 
rendezvous of all the grammarians, savants, philosophers, 
and enlightened intellects of their time, laid the founda- 
tions of that great Alexandrian School of Philosophy which 
some centuries later contended with the infant Christianity 
for the supremacy of the world. Modest as was their 
rdle in politics and in war, these princes were justly 
celebrated for that love of letters and science which has 
been truly described as the genius of their race. 

Ptolemy Alexander, dying without children, disposed 
* Ptolemy Philadelphus. * Ptolemy Soter. 
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of the kingdom of Egypt as if it had been a farm, and 
left the country of the Ramses by will to the Roman 
people ! The devices of the beautiful but crafty 
Cleopatra staved off for a few years the execution of 
the fatal contract. It was in vain that Csesar and Mark 
Anthony tried to revive the dynasty of the Ptolemies. 
At Cleopatra’s death the will of Ptolemy Alexander came 
into full effect, and in the year b.c. 30 Eg37pt was not 
only no longer a kingdom, but merely a province of that 
great empire of which Rome was the capital. 


F 
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HEATHEN PERIOD — ^ROMAN EPOCH — 

DYNASTY XXXIV 

Once mistress of the Nile, Rome did all that lay in her 
power to keep this her most valuable conquest She left 
the religion, art, writing, language, and customs of Egypt 
unmolested, restored some -of the temples, and built 
others, dedicating them to the gods of the country. Edfti, 
Esneh, Denderah, Erment, all begun by the Ptolemies, 
were completed under the Emperors. At Sh6kh-Abi,deh ^ 
Hadrian built a town, and raised magnificent monuments 
to his favourite Antinoiis, Chapels were erected at 
Kalabsheh, Dabod, and Dendflr,^ while new edifices at 
Philse added to the grace and beauty of this lovely island. 
Having by these means made sure of removing from the 
conquered people their usual pretexts for discontent, 
Rome now decreed that the Egyptian towns should be 
garrisoned by her legions. At the head of the general 
administration of the country was placed a Roman official 
called the ‘ Augustan Prefect ^ of Egypt, who combined 
all offices in his own person, and governed uncontrolled 
* In the province of Minieh. 2 Nubia. 
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Government by Roman Prefects 

in the name of the Emperor. Rome, while quietly sub- 
stituting herself for the legitimate masters of the country, 
thus armed herself powerfully against revolts. It is true 
that she reserved to herself the right of calling these all- 
powerful prefects to account : their administration was 
never a long one, and for the smallest shortcomings they 
were punished with banishment or death \ moreover, it 
was required by a law of the empire that the Prefects 
of Egypt should not be chosen from among either the 
senators or the patricians of rank. These measures did 
not so much show that Rome regarded the conquered 
and humiliated country with indifference, as that she 
feared that the prestige of such a grand old kingdom 
might tempt the ambition of one of these imperial 
delegates whom force of circumstances had placed in a 
position of such power. 

Although the country itself enjoyed peace and pro- 
sperity under the wise and economical administration of 
the Emperors, its own political life was dead. The credit 
of the few warlike expeditions which were undertaken 
must be given not to the Egyptians, who were probably 
utterly indifferent to them, but to the Roman legions, 
who alone took part in them. Petronius the Prefect 
took an army into Arabia, and then turned south to 
Gebel-Barkal, the capital of Ethiopia, to punish the 
Queen Candace, who had dared to occupy Assfian and 
ravage the Thebaid. It is possible that these partial 
revolts may have reminded them that Egypt had not 
quite forgotten the glory of past days. Now it is a Syrian 
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of Alexandria who raises an army upon the proceeds of 
his only papyrus manufactory, and stirs up revolt against 
Rome. Then a certain Achilles, taking advantage of his 
power as Prefect of Egypt, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Emperor, and forced Diocletian to put Alexan- 
dria to fire and sword after besieging the town for eight 
months. But in these uprisings Eg}^t herself took no 
part ; so long as the insurgents to whom she gave shelter 
succeeded in their efforts, she would have given Rome 
itself over to new masters without making any effort for 
her own independence. In two ways only did she 
manifest any vitality. Who does not remember that 
when Christianity was first brought into Egypt by St. 
Mark, terrible persecutions were endured by the believers 
in the new faith, and how much energy was displayed on 
the one hand to spread the new religion, and on the 
other hand to hinder it ? Who also does not know the 
part played by the Alexandrian schools under Roman 
administration? Truly it may be said that Egypt at 
that moment reigned intellectually over both Greece and 
Rome, and extended her influence afar by the power of 
her thought. Yet, notwithstanding these rays of brilliant 
light, we feel that Egypt’s part is played out, and her 
downfall complete. Thebes, Abydos, Memphis, Helio- 
polis, were in ruins ; Alexandria was nothing but the 
chief town of a province, and Egypt, owing to the care 
bestowed upon her agriculture, sought for no higher 
glory than to be called ^ the Granary of Rome.’ 

However, an event was at hand which not only in- 
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fiuenced the future of the world, but gave a sudden turn 
to the destinies of Egypt. The Roman Empire, already 
too vast, was in its turn dismembered. In a.d, 364, two 
emperors divided it between them ; the one establishing 
his throne at Constantinople, the other remaining in 
Rome. In this division, Egypt, inclining towards the 
East, owned for her master the sovereign who reigned 
at the Bosphorus. This was the end. It was now some 
time since Christianity had first thrown out roots, and 
had little by little gained ground : now it was gradually 
working its way towards Constantinople. Egypt had 
already to a great extent accepted the new faith, though 
it was not yet officially acknowledged. 

In A.D. 381, Theodosius, then reigning at Constanti- 
nople, promulgated the famous edict by which Christianity 
was to be henceforth the religion of Egypt. He also 
ordered that all the temples should be closed, and that 
the gods still venerated by the piety of the Egyptians 
should be destroyed. The annihilation of Heathen 
Egypt was now complete. Forty thousand statues are 
said to have perished, temples were profaned, mutilated, 
and destroyed ; and of its magnificent civilization, all 
that is now left are its ruins — ^more or less overthrown — 
and the monuments whose remains are to-day gathered 
together and given a home in our museums. 

So closed — only two and a half centuries before the 
coming of Mahomet — the empire that 5,400 years before 
had been founded by Mena. We may indeed marvel 
at its enormous duration ; but Egypt owed this more to 
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the condition of the world over which she exercised so 
remarkable an influence than to her own natural force. 
Her organisation, like that of China, was only adapted 
for immobility, not for progress. So long as the events 
of history brought across her path only those nations 
that, like herself, were stationary, she was admirably fitted 
to continue. But from the moment when Greece and 
Rome brought in the law of progress, she gradually 
became more and more feeble, and finally disappeared. 
Nations, like men, cannot live upon bread alone ; and the 
same law of Nature holds good for them as for us, that, 
failing progress, degeneration must ensue. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD 

When the inhabitants of the Nile Valley gave up the 
religion of their forefathers and accepted Christianity, 
history no longer calls them Egyptians but Copts. The 
Copts, then, are the Christian descendants of that old 
race whose history we have been tracing. The period 
during which Christianity was the established religion of 
the country was but of short duration : it embraced the 
259 years between the Edict of Theodosius, a.d. 381, 
and the conquest of Egypt by the lieutenants of Mahomet 
in A.D. 640, During this time, as has been already 
shown, Egypt followed the fortunes of the Roman 
Empire, and, the Empire becoming broken up, Egypt 
was attached to that part whose capital was at Con- 
stantinople, and for the 2 59 years prior to the Mussul- 
man invasion was ruled by the Emperors of Byzantium. 
Although the religion of the Pharaohs had been 
abandoned, and Christianity adopted, the country still 
clung to the old language that had been spoken for 
so many centuries ; but the hieroglyphs whose symbols 
recalled heathen ideas were set aside, and the alphabet- 
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writing of the Greeks as then used at Alexandria adopted. 
The Coptic language of to-day is therefore more or less 
the ancient Egyptian language applied to Christian 
use, and written with letters borrowed from a foreign 
script. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that the 
year that issued the Edict of Theodosius saw the ancient 
national religion suddenly abandoned. The Edict cer- 
tainly made Christian usages obligatory, but before the 
time of Theodosius there were already many Egyptians 
who had accepted Christianity ; as after it were found — 
especially in Upper Egypt — many who had difficulties in 
submitting to the new faith. It is not our intention to 
give here a detailed history of the Copts, in whose days 
Egypt presented to the world but a sorry spectacle. 
Under the pressure of events she was divided into two 
factions. On the one side were the Copts, who formed a 
sect that clung all the more closely to their own ideas 
because the Council of Chalcedon had condemned them ; 
on the other were the MeUdtes, a party whom any tie, 
however small, bound to Constantinople, and who con- 
demned as heretical the opinions of the other half of the 
nation. These dissensions alone were sufficient to stir 
up implacable hatred in a society already so much dis- 
turbed; and during the two centuries and a half that 
followed her religious emancipation, Egypt endured a 
terrible experience. Riots in the streets, incendiary 
crimes, organised brigandage in the country — in fact, all 
the combined horrors of a civil war ; while sanguinary 
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conflicts took place in Alexandria not only between 
Christians and Jews, but between Christians themselves, 
who, not being able to agree upon some special point of 
dogma, attempted to settle it by force of arms. Over the 
miserable condition of Eg}-pt after the Edict of Theodo- 
sius it is not necessary to spend time, though we cannot 
help adding that the disorder which left such a fatal mark 
upon this epoch was not attributable to Egj^pt herself. 
Under the circumstances it was a great misfortune that she 
became one of the most important centres of the great 
political and religious changes that were then agitating 
the world. From Constantinople — the seat of power — 
she could only draw examples of the most far-gone cor- 
ruption. There ‘ the ostentatious libertinism of the patri- 
cians, the servility of the great, the want of discipline of 
the soldiers, were vices that the great city never attempted 
to root out. Patriotism gave place to venality and an 
inordinate thirst for riches. The emperors themselves 
spent their time — which should have been better employed 
in the government of the state — in useless theological 
discussions, and from presiding at their councils would 
come away to prescribe articles of faith or draw up the 
inditement of special pleas either for or against the 
Patriarch's decisions.' ^ Thus in giving way to dis- 
order and revolt, and making religious discussions an 
every-day occupation, Egypt became engulfed in a torrent 
that she could not stem. The rdle of agitator, whether 
political or religious, was never suited to Egypt, and 
^ Viennet. 
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history shows us that every time she attempted it she 
was forced into it by the events themselves, and not by 
her own impulse. 

Egypt is not a country adapted for such struggles. 
Her delicious climate, the fertility of the soil, the gentle- 
ness of the inhabitants, who are so easily initiated in the 
ways of civilization, all tend to make her par excellence 
the conservative country. Aggressiveness, the desire for 
expansion, and propagandism, so common among other 
races, were, so to speak, unknown in Ancient Eg57pt, and 
if outsiders had not come to her and disturbed that tran- 
quillity which was the very essence of her life, it is certain 
that she would never have gone beyond her own borders 
to trouble others ; though in a supreme crisis she might 
perhaps have exerted herself and in her turn become the 
invader. But these efforts against Nature can only be 
of short duration ; and we may be sure will only end in 
a final catastrophe. This is exactly what did happen, 
after the violent religious disputes above mentioned. 
Mahomet now appeared, proclaiming another new re- 
ligion, and Egypt, wearied out with the heavy and un- 
dignified yoke of Constantinople, thought to rid herself 
of it. Makaukes — a Copt of noble birth and immense 
wealth — undertook the difficult task of regaining for his 
country her old independence. Being well nigh single- 
handed against the emperor^s soldiers who were shut up in 
Alexandria, he made overtures to the Arabs, and by means 
of the promise of annual tribute persuaded Amr'-Ibn-el- 
Asi, one of Mahomef s lieutenants, to lend him his aid. 
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Amr’ beat the imperial troops, and after a siege of fourteen 
months entered Alexandria triumphantly. It was in vain 
that the Byzantines, reinforced by a fleet and a fresh army 
from Constantinople, won back the city. The Copts, 
terrified at the idea of again falling under the yoke 
of the masters whom they thought they had ejected, 
recalled the Arabs, who, coming to their assistance, again 
took Alexandria and triumphantly estabhshed there the 
reign of Islam. 

The sequel is well known. This time Egypt was 
neither an independent monarchy as under the Pharaohs, 
nor a province of the Roman Empire as under the Csesars, 
nor even a dependency of the Eastern Empire as under 
the Byzantine emperors ; she was incorporated into the 
vast empire of the Khalifs, and became then, and has 
ever since remained, Moslem. The establishment of 
Islam, first in Alexandria and afterwards in all the pro- 
vinces of Egypt, closes the second of the three periods 
into which the general history of the country is divided. 



PART II 

appendix 


CHAPTER VIII 

In the remarks which formed the introduction to the 
first chapter of the Heathen Period, the sources from 
whence our information was drawn were briefly men- 
tioned ; they were — I. the Egyptian monuments them- 
selves ; II. the fragments of Manetho ; HI- the Greek 
and Latin writers. 

We must now return to Manetho and the monuments. 
However long the details concerning these authorities 
may be, they are very important : to study them is to 
inquire into our proofs. It is to ask of Egypt herself the 
title-deeds of her own history, and at the same time must 
demonstrate to modem Egyptians the value of those 
venerable by which they are surrounded, and which 

are as precious as the parchment deeds that prove a title 
of nobility. Manetho on the one hand, and the monu- 
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merits on the other, are the two objects with which this 
Appendix is written. 


Manetho 

Under Ptolemy Philadelphus Manetho wrote in Greek 
a history of Egypt gathered from the official archives 
preserved in the temples. Like many another history 
the book itself has disappeared, and we possess to-day 
but the fragments of it, together with the list of the kings 
placed originally at the end, which were fortunately pre- 
served in the writings of some of the chroniclers living a 
few years before the Hegira. This list divides all the 
sovereigns who reigned over Egypt into dynasties or 
royal families. For the most part Manetho gives the 
names of the kings, the lengths of their reigns and the 
duration of the d3masty ; sometimes, however, he contents 
himself with briefly touching upon the origin of the royal 
family, the number of its kings and the number of years 
during which it reigned. To give these lists completely 
would stretch this little book to an unnecessary length, 
but the subjoined are a r'esume of the principal djmasties 
which held sway in Egypt. 

No one can look at the list of Manetho’s dynasties 
without being struck with the enormous length of time 
that they occupied : we have in fact to go back to a 
period that to Egypt is historical, though to most other 
nations it would be but legendary. Some modem 
authors, embarrassed by this fact, and not finding any 
reason for doubting the authenticity and veracity of 
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Manetho, have supposed that Egypt was at different 
periods divided into more than one kingdom, and that 
some of the royal families whose reigns were simultaneous 
have been given as successive. It is, for instance, as if 
they supposed that the Fifth Dynasty at Elephantine were 
contemporaneous with the Sixth at Memphis. It is not 
necessary to demonstrate the advantages of this system. 
By drawing some dates closer together, and correcting 
others, and by an ingenious and clever arrangement of 
the dynasties, it is possible to shorten almost at will the 
length of Manetho’s list. 

Thus it is that where we have in the preceding table 
B.c. 5004 as the date of the foundation of the Egyptian 
monarchy, other writers, like Bunsen, place the same 
event as occurring in B.c. 3623. Which is correct? 
The more carefully the question is studied, the more 
difficult appears to be the reply. The greatest of all 
obstacles to the establishment of an Egyptian chronology 
lies in the fact that the Egyptians themselves never had 
one. The use of an era, properly so-called, was unknown 
to them ; and, so far, it cannot yet be proved that they 
reckoned otherwise than by the years of the reigning 
monarch. These years were therefore far from having a 
fixed point of departure ; since they were sometimes 
counted from the death of the late monarch, and some- 
times from the coronation of the reigning sovereign. 
Whatever may be the apparent precision of its calcu- 
lations, modern science will always be foiled in its at- 
tempts to give to Egypt that which she never possessed. 
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Surrounded as we are by these difficulties, I believe that 
the adoption of Manetho’s lists in their entirety leads us 
nearest to the truth. Far be it from me to pretend that 
from the time of Mena to the emperors Egypt was 
always one united kingdom : we may even find out by 
unexpected discoveries that there were more collateral 
dynasties in this vast empire than even the warmest 
partisans of that system would care to admit. But every- 
thing leads to the belief that in Manetho’s lists, as they 
have come down to us, the work of elimination has 
already been done. If the collateral dynasties had been 
given, we ought to find, before or after the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, that of the high priests who ruled in Thebes 
while the Twenty-first occupied Tanis ; also we must 
account for the seven or eight independent kings who were 
contemporaneous with the Twenty-third Dynasty, and 
who would thus have added — had not Manetho already 
eliminated them — as many successive royal families to the 
list given by the Egyptian priest. In the same way the 
dodecarchy would count for at least one dynasty, and 
must find a place between the Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth ; and the Theban kings themselves, the rivals of the 
Hyksos, would have to take their rank before or after the 
Seventeenth. Undoubtedly there were simultaneous 
dynasties in Eg37pt, but Manetho has put them aside, so as 
to admit only those reputed to be legitimate ; therefore, 
they find no place in his lists. Were this not the case, 
we should have, not thirty-one, but some sixty dynasties 

G 
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between Mena and Alexander. Supposing even that 
Manetho had not cared to make this elimination himself, 
we cannot be certain that the abbreviators of Manetho — 
all more or less interested in diminishing his lists — may 
not have done so for themselves, as, by possessing the 
text of the work, they had the means for making the 
necessary reduction. Everything, then, militates against 
the system of collateral dynasties ; and for my part I 
shall not believe in them until I find some instance in 
which the monuments prove decisively that two royal 
families, given by Manetho as successive, were simul- 
taneous. In fact, I shall look upon the idea of co- 
existent dynasties as a pedantic invention, so long as 
the evidence of the monuments does not establish the 
theory. 

Take, for instance, two examples : First. The greater 
number of tables give the Fifth Dynasty of Elephantine 
as contemporaneous with the Sixth at Memphis. Were 
this a historic fact, each of these dynasties must have 
its own special territory, and it would follow that no 
monument of the Fifth Dynasty would be found upon 
Sixth Dynasty ground, and vice versL But the result oft 
our excavations has been the discovery of Fifth Dynasty 
monuments both at Elephantine and at Sakkarah \ and 
again of Sixth Dynasty monuments at Sakkarah and at 
Elephantine. Second. The Fourteenth Dynasty of Xois 
would be reigning at the same time as the Thirteenth at 
Thebes ; but the Thirteenth Dynasty colossi found at S^n 
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— only a few miles from Sakha — prove that the Theban 
Dynasty who erected them possessed Lower Egypt. 
These details alone show that there is much to be said 
against the system of collateral dynasties about whom 
Science has not said yet her last word. Undoubtedly in 
matters of detail many of the figures stand in need of 
correction, but I maintain that in the thirty-one d5masties 
of Manetho we have — without the admission of collateral 
dynasties — ^the series of legitimate and successive royal 
families, according to the official registers, up to the time 
of Alexander. Here let us leave the question of dates, 
strictly speaking, with regard to which I can only repeat 
what I have elsewhere said : ^ ‘As to assigning a fixed 
date to each of the royal families, and therefore to their 
contemporaneous monuments, I would remind you that 
until the time of Psammetichus I. Dynasty XXVI., b.c. 
665, it is impossible to do more than give approximate 
figures, which become still less certain as we go back- 
wards into the ages. No one has yet succeeded in 
conquering the difficulties of Egyptian chronology. 

‘ The method of reckoning by the years of the reign- 
ing monarch has always been an obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a fixed calendar, and there is nothing by which 
to prove that the Egyptians ever made use of an era pro- 
perly so called. Here again Manetho is our best guide, 
though, unfortunately, a single glance at those portions 
of his history preserved in the works of Christian 
* Introduction de la Notice Sovunaire dtt Musk de Billaq, 
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miters is sufficient to show evidences of both careless- 
ness and wilful alteration. Proper names are often de- 
faced, sometimes even transposed ; and figures vary as 
the extract in question is given according to Eusebius or 
to Africanus. Also, the totals given at the end of each 
dynasty are rarely in accordance with the sum of the 
reigns comprehended within that dynasty. Manetho’s 
lists have come down to us in such a condition that we 
shall never be able to fix our dates definitely by them. 
I know that there are some people who, by attaching 
certain undisputed synchronisms to Manetho’s lists, have 
thus attempted to restore their chronological use, and 
the method in itself ought to be infallible. Being given, 
for instance, the heliacal rising of Sirius on a certain 
date in a certain year of a king’s reign mentioned by 
Manetho, it is clear that by a calculation easy enough to 
astronomers the Julian year, the date of the phenomenon, 
and that of the monarch’s reign, could all be determined. 
In this direction Science has gone to her furthest limits, 
as the works of M. Biot and M. de Roug6 will show. 
But in order that these results may never be questioned, 
it is first of all necessary that we should be quite sure, 
when giving the rising of a certain star as the occasion of 
one of the temple f^tes, that the Eg 3 q)tians meant a 
rising accurately observed ; and secondly, this having 
been ascertained, we must be equally sure that they were 
able at that period to triumph over the uncertainty of all 
observations made without the aid of instruments. On 
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this last point see M. Biot’s remarks on what he calls his 
scientific puritanism.” The Biblical and Assyrian syn- 
chronisms, by means of which it was hoped to be able to 
verify Manetho’s lists, are but of little use. That Moses 
lived under Ramses II., and that Merenptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, are facts already acknowledged 
by science, but they afford us no help as to the chrono- 
logy of the Nineteenth Dynasty ; for the Biblical data 
may lead to contradictory inferences concerning the 
duration of the Judges, and consequently as to the epoch 
that saw Moses set himself at the head of the Hebrew 
people. We are met by equally great difficulties in 
attempting to assign a date to the synchronism of the 
capture of Jerusalem by Shishak, the first king of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty j for from the book of the Kings 
we get no nearer to a definite date than that in a certain 
year of Shishak’s reign he invaded Jerusalem. We must 
come down to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty for the limit of 
exact chronology (b.c. 665). It is quite impossible to 
give back to Manetho’s lists the chronological accuracy 
of which the alterations of copyists have deprived them ; 
and it must be recognised that, although the science of 
to-day feels equal to affirming that a given monument 
belongs to a particular dynasty, it must nevertheless 
refuse to date the period to which that monument be- 
longs. The further the period is removed from our own 
era, the greater becomes the difficulty ; so much so, that 
among the various systems of Egyptology, it is possible 
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to differ by 2,000 years as to the age of the foundation 
of the Egyptian monarchy.’ ^ 


B.C. 

® Boeckh gives ...... 57^2 

Unger 5613 

Marietta and Lenormant .... 5004 

Maspero ....... 4500 

Brugsch 4455 

Lauth 4157 

Lepsius and Ebers ..... 3892 

Bunsen ....... 3623 

Birch 3000 

R. S. Poole 2717 

Gardiner Wilkinson ..... 2691 


A difference of 3,011 years ! 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MONUMENTS 

There is not any country besides Egypt whose history 
can be written on the testimony of so many original 
proofs. Egyptian monuments are to be found not only 
in the country itself, but even in Nubia, the Siidan, and 
so far away as Be5n:1it. To these, already very numerous, 
must be added the quantities of antique objects that 
during the last fifty years have been passing into Europe 
to enrich the collections possessed by nearly every capital. 
To make known the principal monuments, and their 
connection with the history of Egypt, is the object of 
this chapter ; and I shall speak first of those monuments 
which are of general interest in history, and then of those 
which by belonging to one particular dynasty serve to 
lay it open to us and give proof in detail, so to say, of its 
existence. 

The principal monuments which are of general interest 
to the history of Egypt are the following : First, a papyrus 
which was sold to the Turin Museum by M. Drovetti, 
the Consul-General of France, and which is there pre- 
served. If only it were intact, no monument would be 
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more precious. In it is to be found a list of all the per- 
sonages, both mythical and historical, who have reigned 
over Egypt from fabulous times until an epoch that — 
since we do not possess the end of the papyrus— we can- 
not ascertain. Drawn up under Ramses II., that is to 
say, at one of the best epochs of Egyptian history, this 
list carries all the weight of an official document, and if 
perfect would be most valuable, in that the name of 
every king is followed by the length of his reign, and 
that to every dynasty has been added the total number 
of years during which it governed the affairs of Egypt. 
Unfortunately, the carelessness of the fellahin who dis- 
covered it, and, worse still, the negligence of those who 
brought it into Europe, have been the destruction of the 
Royal Papyrus of Turin, and this invaluable treasure has 
been so roughly handled that it only exists now in minute 
fragments (about 164), which it is impossible to piece 
together again. From being of incomparable value, it is 
therefore now but little credited, and seldom even quoted 
in works upon Egj^tology. 

Secondly, another valuable monument which has been 
taken away from the temple at Karnak by M. Prisse and 
presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. It is 
a small chamber, upon the walls of which Thothmes III. 
may be seen making offerings to sixty-one of his pre- 
decessors — hence its name, the Hall of Ancestors. But 
it is not a regular and uninterrupted series of the kings, 
for Thothmes III. has -made a selection before whom to 
pay his respects, though what may have been the reason 
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of his choice is entirely unknown to us. At first sight 
we can only look upon the Hall of Ancestors as an 
extract from the list of Egyptian royalties. The com- 
piler, from motives quite unknown to us, has taken the 
names of the kings indiscriminately, sometimes giving an 
entire dynasty, at others leaving out long periods. Be- 
sides that, the artist entrusted with the ornamentation of 
the room has done it from the point of view of decoration 
only, and not troubled himself to place the figures in 
chronological order. Owing to most unfortunate injuries 
which this monument has sustained (twelve royal names 
are missing), the Paris table of the kings loses much of 
its importance. So that, taking it altogether, the Hall of 
Ancestors has not given to science as much help as was 
anticipated. However, it has rendered invaluable service 
in determining better than any other list the names of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty kings. 

To the above-named monuments must be added the 
Table of Abydos. As may be gathered from its name, 
it came from that site, being brought away by M. Mimaut, 
Consul-General of France \ it is now in the British 
Museum. Of all the innumerable Egyptian monuments, 
there is not one that is so famous, nor that less 
deserves its fame. This time it is Ramses II. who 
adores his ancestors, and out of the fifty cartouches — 
besides that of Ramses repeated twenty-eight times — 
there are now but thirty left, and these are in a state 
more or less incomplete. Like the Hall of Ancestors, 
the Table of Abydos gives a list resulting from the 
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artisfs choice, the reason of which is also unknown. 
Another fact that depreciates its value is' that we do not 
possess its commencement. After the Twelfth Dynasty, 
however, the list passes at once without a break to the 
Eighteenth. But to what dynasties are we to assign 
the fourteen unknown cartouches placed before the 
Twelfth? Do they belong to the more ancient of the 
royal families, or do they but serve to fill up the gap 
between the Sixth and the Eleventh Dynasties ? Unlike 
the Turin Papyrus, the Table of Abydos could never 
have been one of the foundation stones of Eg5rptology, 
though in the early days of that science it undoubtedly 
helped Champollion in the classification of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty kings, and later on it served Lepsius as a land- 
mark in arranging the Amen-em-hats and Usertsens, and 
in identifying them with the kings of Manetho’s Twelfth 
Dynasty. Beyond this, however, the Table of Abydos 
is useless, and it is not likely that it will ever disclose any 
of those startling facts which have proved so useful to the 
progress of Egyptological science.^ 

The most interesting, as also the most perfect monu- 


^ There are two temples at 
Abydos dedicated to the local 
divinity : the one built by Seti, 
the other by Ramses. The same 
series of kings, twice repeated 
without any variation, adorns 
these buildings. One is the 
Table described above, the other 
was discovered comparatively 


lately. Although in an admi- 
rable state of preservation, this 
tablet adds but little to our 
knowledge. It mentions some 
new kings, and shows the correct 
sequence of others, but is far 
from giving us a connected series 
of all the kings of Egypt from 
Menes to Seti I. — Mariette. 
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ment of this kind, is the one that was found during the 
French excavations at Sakkarah, and which is now in 
the Gizeh Palace. Unlike the others, it is not of royal 
origin. It was discovered in the tomb of an Egyptian 
priest named Tunari, who lived in the days of Ramses II. 
According to the Egyptian belief, one of the good things 
reserved for the dead who were deemed worthy of eternal 
life was to be admitted to the society of their kings, and 
Tunari is represented as having been received into the 
august assembly of fifty-eight. Here again in the Tablet 
of Sakkarah, as before in that of Abydos, is raised the 
same question : Why these fifty-eight kings more than 
any others ? Until it has been answered, the Tablet of 
Sakkarah can only be allowed a relative authority. It 
must be granted, however, that the list in the Gizeh 
Palace possesses unquestionable advantages. In the 
first place we have the beginning of it, and thus can start 
from a definite point \ in the second place, between the 
beginning and the end of the series are added other 
already known cartouches which form intermediary land- 
marks, and give to the whole a precision not found in 
the other documents. Before the Eighteenth, Twelfth, 
and Eleventh Dynasties we come to the first six, and 
they are (unhoped-for good fortune) almost as complete 
in the Tablet of Sakkarah as in the list of Manetho.^ 

* The Tablet of Sakkarah of Abydos in his mention of it 
does not mention the first kings in the preceding note. M. de 
of Egypt. M. Mariette does Roug^ describes it as ‘ a new 
not do justice to the great Tablet list of the Pharaohs, more com- 
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These are the most celebrated monuments bearing 
general interest on Egyptian histor}^ Now we will take 
the dynasties of Manetho one by one, and point out the 
principal monuments belonging to each of them. But 
before proceeding mth this novel inventory let me re- 
mind you that Egyptology is a new-born science, and a 
history of Egypt cannot be written, as that of most other 
countries can be, by following along a beaten track with 
one’s eyes half closed. At every step we have to recon- 
noitre the path, and while slowly making our way along 
it, have at the same time to collect and register all the 
landmarks, and then gather together the materials picked 
up here and there, just as a clever workman pieces the 
thousand-and-one fragments of a precious vase long since 
broken. You will not be surprised then if, instead of 
always going straight on to the end, we linger sometimes 
over details which in any other case would be useless ; 
neither will you be surprised if, for the sake of proving 
the value of such investigations, we make you take part 


plete and more important than 
any of those we previously 
possessed. King Seti I., ac- 
companied by his son Ramses, 
renders homage in it to seventy- 
six sovereigns, selected from his 
predecessors from the time of 
Menes. In this enormous list 
only two or three names have 
been slightly altered. Another 
fact makes it still more pre- 
cious ; the order of the kings 
has been found strictly historical 


wherever the authority of monu- 
ments has allowed the oppor- 
tunity of verification. We may, 
therefore, consider the new 
Tablet of Seti I. as free from 
those artificial groups, and from 
those irregularities which occa- 
sion so much trouble to us in 
our interpretations of the lists of 
Kamak, and even of Sakkarah.* 
— Monuments qu^on peut attri- 
buer aux six premieres Dynas- 
ties^ p. 14 and following. 
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from time to time in some of those tedious processes by 
which we are striving to buildup little by little the fabric 
of Ancient Egyptian History. 


First, Second, and Third Dynasties 


Manetho is our guide for the reconstruction of these 
three dynasties ; but of necessity he must be followed 
with caution on account of the remoteness of the period 
with which he deals. Fortunately the Tablet of Sakkarah 
comes to the help of the Egyptian annalist ; but as it gives 
only a selection of the kings, we must not expect to find 
on it all the names that are given in Manetho. How- 
ever, it cites two kings of the First Dynasty, six of the 
Second, and eight of the Third. This is enough to show 
that the historian reported correctly the Egyptian tables. 
From henceforth we may assert that Manetho’s first three 
dynasties belong to the authentic history of Egypt, and 
we may go even further and say that neither of them was 
contemporary with the other. In spite of their extreme 
antiquity, the monuments of those dynasties are still 
fairly numerous. The most ancient of them is the Step 
Pyramid of Sakkarah, which dates back to the fourth 
king of the First Dynasty.^ After that comes the tomb 


® According to Manetho ‘he’ 
(Unenephes) built the pyramid 
at Cochome ; Cochotne being 
the Greek form of Ka-kam, i.e. 


the black bull, which, according 
to the stelae and sarcophagi of 
the Serapeum, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sakkarah. 
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of Ptah-hotep discovered at Sakkarah and still in place ; 
then the three statues of the Sepa functionaries found at 
the Pyramids and now in the Louvre ; ® and finally the 
statue of Amten, who was contempgraneous with the last 
but one king of the Third Dynasty, and which was taken 
from the Pyramids to Berlin by Lepsius. 


Fourth and Fifth Dynasties 


Manetho and the Tablet of Sakkarah are again our 
chief authorities for the arrangement of the kings of this 
period, and their accounts run together so closely that it 
is evident that the two lists have a common origin, and 
it is therefore the strongest confirmation, given as yet by 
the monuments, of the veracity of Manetho and his 
table of the Ancient Empire. Those of this period 
are the best known perhaps of any in Egypt. I have 
before spoken of the Pyramids.^ Those of Gizeh belong 
strictly to the Fourth ; amongst the others those of 
Abfisir, extending into the Fifth, should be specially 
noticed, while the magnificent tombs found at the Pyra- 
mids and at Sakkarah furnish us with important specimens 


* Ptah-hotep was a priest of 
the Pyramids of Aser, Ra-en- 
user and the ‘divine dwelling 
of Men-kau-Hor,’ and lived in 
the Fifth Dynasty. 

* Two of these statues be- 
long to Sepa, who is described 
as ‘ prophet and priest of the 


White Bull ; ’ the third is the 
figure of Nesa, a relation of the 
king’s, and possibly wife of 
Sepa. 

® That of MSdfim belongs 
to King Sneferu of the Third 
Dynasty. 
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of the civilization of the country under those two royal 
families. To this list must also be added the great 
alabaster and granite temple discovered close to the 
Sphinx, which is quite unique at present, since it is the 
only specimen we have of the monumental architecture 
of the Ancient Empire.’’ 

Then in the Gizeh Palace we have as the chief objects 
of this epoch ® — 

The statue of Khafra, the builder of the Second 
Pyramid, which is remarkable not only for its great age 
— sixty centuries at least — ^but for its breadth and majesty, 
as well as for the finish of its details. It is, therefore, a 
rare object. It also throws an unexpected light across 
the history of Egyptian Art, and shows that six thousand 
years ago the Egyptian artist had but little more progress 
to make. 

An inscription carved upon a square stone and dating 
back to the time of Khufu, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid. It relates to offerings made by him to a temple, 
which consisted of sacred images in stone, gold, bronze, 
ivory, and wood. This inscription is valuable as a model 


^ In 1891 the temple of 
King Snefeni was discovered 
adjoining the east face of the 
Pyramid of M6d^m. It is a 
perfect specimen of a pyramid 
temple ; but owing to the total 
absence of official conservation 
it was re-buried in order to 
preserve it. 

8 Two beautiful limestone 


statues from M6dum, represent- 
ing Ra-hotep and his sister or 
wife, Nefert. They belong to 
the end of the Third D37nasty. 

A group of geese feeding, 
found in a ruined mastaba at 
the same place. They are 
executed in water colours on 
plaster, and are most life-like. 
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of the monumental formulse of the Fourth Dynasty, and 
stands in the same relation to language and writing as 
the statue of Khafra does to sculpture. It determines 
also the condition of Egyptian civilization at that epoch, 
and furnishes us at the same time with a standard of 
comparison according to which may be classified the 
monuments belonging to the different periods of the 
Ancient Empire. 

A great stela found at the Pyramids of Gizeh, and 
dedicated to the memory of a princess who, after having 
been ‘great favourite’® in the courts of Sneferu and 
Khufu, was subsequently attached to the private house 
of ELhafra. This stela determines the relative sequence 
of those three Pharaohs, which is in accordance with 
Manetho’s list. 

A wooden statue ; and never has Egyptian art pro- 
duced so striking a portrait The head specially has 
been executed in the most life-like manner ; the features 
are of the small rounded type that one meets nowadays 
in most of the villages of Lower Egypt, and those at 
their very best. It must have been more remarkable 
still when covered with that fine coating of stucco laid 
upon gauze with which the sculptor finished his work.^ 

Several fine sarcophagi of both rose and black granite. 

® On the title of ‘Great ceedings of the Soc. Bib. Arch, 
Favourite,* see p. 8 of paper on for May, 1890. 

‘ The Priestly Character of the 1 Known as the Sh^kh-el- 
Earliest Egyptian Civilization,* Belled, or Wooden Man of 
by P. le Page Renouf, in Pro- Billaq. 
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The former belonged to princes of the Fourth Dynasty, 
the latter are valuable on account of the ornamentations 
with which the four external faces are covered. They 
are excellent models of that bold architecture used in 
the fagades of Fourth Dynasty buildings. There are also 
a large number of monolithic stelae belonging to this 
period. The Gizeh Palace alone possesses about fifty of 
them 


Sixth Dynasty 

Four kings according to the Tablet of Sakkarah, six 
according to Manetho ; the former gives thirty-six names 
since Mena, the latter forty-nine ; while the six dynasties 
have their representatives elsewhere on the stela of 
Tunari. From this I conclude unhesitatingly that there 
is no collateral family among them. The monuments 
of the Sixth Dynasty are to be found at Elephantine, 
El-Kab, Kasr-es-Syad, Abydos, Sh6kh Said, Zawit-el- 
M 5 ^in, Memphis, Sin, and Wady Magharah. It therefore 
possessed the Nile country from the Mediterranean to 
the Cataract. Among the monuments of this dynasty 
now in the Gizeh Palace there are — 

First. A long inscription of fifty lines, coming from a 
tomb at Abydos, in which Una, a functionary, relates his 
history. After having gained several honours under 
Teta and Pepi, he served under a third king named 
Mer-en-Ra. This tablet announces the curious fact that 
Pepi {Apafipus) reigned a hundred years, while it gives a 

H 
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chronological sequence of the three kings, Teta, Pepi, 
and Mer-en-Ra.2 

Secondly. An inscription relating to another func- 
tionary of Abydos, who began his life under Pepi and 
Mer-en-Ra, and finally died under a fourth Pharaoh 
named Nefer-ka-Ra. So by comparing together these 
two stelae of Abydos we make sure of the succession of 
four of the Sixth Dynasty kings. And this furnishes a 
very good example of the methods by which science is 
patiently striving to place each one of the long line of 
Egyptian kings in his own place. Before finishing with 
the monuments of the first three dynasties, I want to 
point out to you the principal characteristics of these 
extremely ancient relics. First, they nearly all have a 
common object : they are funerary. The tombs them- 
selves are for the most part built upon a uniform plan. 
A massive square construction wherein, on fixed anni- 
versaries, the relatives of the deceased may assemble j a 
shaft sunk vertically into the ground, and at the bottom 
of the shaft a chamber in which could be for ever sealed 
up the remains of the defunct ; such is their general 
arrangement. The method of their adornment is nearly 
as uniform. More figures than text \ an • entire absence 
of all representations of the gods ; numberless scenes 
taken from private life, and relating particularly to 
agriculture j the religious titles of the deceased rather 
than his civil ones ; and the frequent use of royal 

® An English translation of in Records of the Past, vol. ii. 
the tablet of Una may be found p. i et seq. 
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cartouches, are the chief characteristics ; the sculpture 
being at the same time vigorous, yet refined. Still there 
are differences in these monuments, which allow of our 
dividing them into three classes. The first belongs to 
the most ancient type of all, such as the tomb of Amten. 
There we feel that both writing and art are but in process 
of formation. The hieroglyphs are scattered and in 
relief, the outlines are rough, and the figures stumpy, 
while their anatomical details are exaggerated. The 
second style is more shapely ; the hieroglyphs are not so 
harsh, and there is more harmony in their arrangements. 
The texts themselves are better. The syllabic signs 
which form the greater part of the inscriptions of the 
time of Amten are found to be gradually giving way to 
the alphabetic : there are fewer pedigrees, and the for- 
mula of invocation is addressed to Anubis alone. The 
tomb of Ti at Sakkarah is the best example that I know 
of belonging to this period.® The third belongs to the 
Sixth Dynasty ; the name of Osiris, hitherto rarely used, 
becomes more frequent ; the formula of ‘ the justified ’ 
is occasionally met with ; the texts become longer, and 
long prayers and biographical details vary the monotony 


® Ti was a functionary in the 
service of Ra-nefer-ar-ka, Ra- 
en-user, and Kaka, all kings of 
the Fifth D3masty; with the 
dignities of ‘ master of the 
secrets,’ ‘ president of the gate 
of the palace,’ and ' secret coun- 
sellor of the king in all his royal 
assemblies,’ he combined also 


the religious oflSces of ‘ chief of 
the prophets,’ ‘president of the 
sacrifices of purification,’ and 
‘ guardian of the mystery of the 
divine speech.’ 

The various scenes from the 
tomb of Ti have been admirably 
photographed from impressions 
by Dr. Reil. 
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of the representations. It is in the tombs of this period, 
and of the time of Ti, that have been found those statues 
of slender build, with round faces, smiling lips, refined 
noses, square shoulders, and muscular limbs, of which 
the Gizeh Palace possesses not a few. It is also from 
these same sepulchres that those large monolithic stelae, 
shaped like the fagade of a building, come. But for how 
long a period subsequent to the Sixth Dynasty these 
monuments were in fashion we do not know. I have 
long tried to find in the necropolis of Sakkarah a solu- 
tion of the following twofold problem. Are we to regard 
these last-mentioned tombs as posterior to the Sixth 
Dynasty, or even contemporaneous with the Twelfth, 
which curiously enough is not represented at all in the 
cemetery at Memphis ? Or in the face of those Theban 
monuments of Eleventh Dynasty work, which are totally 
different in style, must we suppose that the burial 
traditions of Ancient Egypt had been suddenly broken 
into, during those hitherto unexplained disturbances 
which, following upon the Sixth Dynasty, have left the 
monumental void before alluded to ? As yet we have 
not any grounds for forming a definite judgment 

Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth 
Dynasties 

The absence of monuments is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of this period. There is, however, nothing 
surprising in the fact of finding several tombs bearing 
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the cartouches of Pepi and Teta and other Memphite 
kings belonging to the first two of these four d 5 masties. 
We have as yet found no traces of the Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties, which Manetho places at Heracleopolis : 
possibly because M6d11m, Licht, Ahnas-el-Medineh, and 
all the district at the entrance of the Fayfim have been 
neglected by excavators.^ Perhaps the fourteen cartouches 
in the upper row of the Table of Abydos may represent 
the kings of this very epoch, or it may be that some of 
those personages belonging to the blood royal, who 
figure in the Hall of Ancestors, may have profited by the 
troublous times to pave the way for the accession of the 
Eleventh Dynasty \ in which case they would, of course, 
be contemporaneous with the Tenth. Further monu- 
ments are, however, indispensable for settling the question 
as to whether some of the Sebek-hoteps did not belong 
to the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, or Tenth Dynasty. We 
must wait for further excavations for the thorough study 
of this period. 

Eleventh Dynasty 

Manetho does not give the names of the kings com- 
posing this dynasty ; but the monuments supply us with 
half a dozen who probably all belonged to one family, 
but who for long remained unclassified. A stela in the 
Leyden Museum determines our knowledge of their 

^ Since the above was writ- See his volumes on Kahun and 
ten Mr. Petrie has spent some Haw^ra, and the Egypt Explora- 
time excavating in the Fa)^m. tion Fund Report on Ahnas. 
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position in the Egyptian annals. From the text en 
graven upon it we gather that an individual who died 
under a king already known to be of the Twelfth Dynasty 
had for his great-grandfather a man who lived under one 
of the kings of this very group. It is therefore impossible 
to doubt that these kings of a dynasty preceding the 
Twelfth must have formed the Eleventh. We must 
excavate at Drah-abH’l-neggah, a district of Thebes, in 
order to obtain further information concerning it. 
Already the fellahin have found there, for many years 
past, both rare and valuable objects which can only have 
come from royal tombs, but, unfortunately, having fallen 
into the hands of ignorant people, they have been but of 
little use to science. There are in the Gizeh Palace, as 
the result of the French excavations in that locality, 
several stelae ; and nearly all the specimens of vases, 
fruits, bread, clothing, furniture, arms, and utensils of all 
kinds come from there. In drawing up the history of 
the Eleventh Dynasty I spoke of the rude style which is 
one of the characteristics of this epoch, and I would have 
you observe that the objects belonging to it do not in the 
least resemble those of the preceding dynasties. What- 
ever may have been the causes, the Eleventh Dynasty 
was a period of renaissance. The stelse, instead of being 
square, are now rounded at the top. The hieroglyphs 
have their own individual clumsiness, which is quite 
unlike that of the Third Dynasty tombs. At first sight 
even one notices a difference in the sarcophagi ; and in 
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allusion to Isis, who extends her wings over Osiris — to 
whom the dead is likened — and thus protects him, the 
coffins are covered with wings painted in brilliant and 
varied colours. As before stated, Manetho only briefly 
mentions the Eleventh Dynasty, and does not name the 
kings. The Tablet of Sakkarah gives but two cartouches, 
while the Hall of Ancestors — ^if only the artist had not 
arranged the cartouches anyhow, i.e. Eleventh Dynasty 
kings mixed up with Sixth and Twelfth with Seventeenth, 
would have been by far the most complete list There 
is much to be discovered concerning this interesting 
dynasty, whose remains must be sought for at Drah-abft’l- 
neggah. 

[In 1885, M. Maspero suggested that the Siftt tombs 
were of the period of Heracleopolite kings (Dynasties 
IX. and X.) Since 1887, Mr. F. LI. Griffith has been 
carefully examining and copying the inscriptions from 
these tombs, with the following interesting historical re- 
sults. That the princes Kheti I., T’efaba, and Kheti 11 . 
were probably contemporary with the close of the Ninth 
Dynasty or beginning of the Tenth, and that there is 
evidence to show the existence of hostile feeling between 
Heracleopolis and Thebes ; the magnates of Siftt siding 
with the former princes. Also Mr. Griffith points out 
the cartouche of a certain Ra-neb-kau, mentioned in the 
Papyrus No. ii., Berlin, as probably belonging to the 
Ninth or Tenth Dynasty. See the inscriptions of Siftt 
and D6r Rifeh by F. LI. Griffith.] 
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Twelfth Dynasty. 

This dynasty is composed of the two families of 
Usertsen and Amen-em-hat. The list of them is to be 
found not only in Manetho, but in the Table of Abydos, 
the Tablet of Sakkarah, and the Hall of Ancestors. At 
Wady Magharah, and at Semneh and Kumneh (above 
Wady Halfah), are traces of them ; to them we owe the 
obelisks of Matariyeh, near Cairo, and Begig in the 
Faylim \ the magnificent hypogea of Beni-Hasan, some 
of the grottoes at Sifit, and several grand colossi 
found at Sin and Abydos. All these are remarkable 
for the dignity of their style, and prove that one 
of the most brilliant epochs of Egyptian art was that 
which was contemporaneous with the Twelfth Dynasty. 
For long this dynasty’s exact place in the series was un- 
certain, and in the early days of Egyptology the Table of 
Abydos was the only means whereby its chronological 
position could even be suggested. There is now no 
doubt that the Table of Abydos, in placing Usertsen next 
to the Thothmes (Eighteenth Dynasty), skipped over five 
dynasties, thus making, with apparently good reason, the 
Usertsens belong to the Seventeenth Dynasty. It was 
Lepsius who first discovered this mistake. Manetho gives 
to the Twelfth Dynasty a list of kings among whom the 
names of Amenemes and Sesortis predominate; the 
Table, on the other hand, mentions a number of sove- 
reigns all of whom were either Usertsen or Amen-em-hat. 
The series of Abydos names adapts itself, with correction. 
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to those of the national historian. The Usertsens are 
not the Seventeenth Dynasty, and the above short ex- 
planation is enough to show that their place is un- 
doubtedly among the Twelfth Dynasty kings. There is 
yet another fact to be mentioned ; Manetho reckons 
the Twelfth Dynasty to have lasted for 160 years, and 
the Eleventh 43, making a total of 203 years. The 
papyrus of Turin gives 213 years as the length of one 
royal family, which was tenninated by the tvvo last kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, but whose commencement has 
been lost, owing to the mutilated condition of the text. 
May we correct the error of the ten years in Manetho, and 
carry those 213 years over both the Eleventh and Twelfth 
D5masties, which the pap3nrus seems to have counted as 
one ? The answer is made more uncertain inasmuch as 
at Drah-abiil-neggah has been found a stela on which is 
given the fiftieth year of the reign of a king of that dynasty, 
which, according to Manetho, lasted only forty-three years. 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties 

Manetho does not give the names of the kings in 
either of these dynasties, a fact which adds to our diffi- 
culties when trying to reconstruct the corresponding 
monumental series. However, the monuments them- 
selves help us somewhat. On the right-hand side of the 
Hall of Ancestors, and also on divers objects preserved 
in various museums, may be read the names of several 
Pharaohs, all of whom were more or less Sebek-hoteps 
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or Nefer-hoteps, and who seem to form a large family to 
themselves. Where are they to be placed ? An inscrip- 
tion at Semneh described by M. de Rouge mentions 
Sebek-hotep I. as livings and Usertsen III. as deady 
therefore the Sebek-hoteps are posterior to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The Turin Papyrus also furnishes similar 
information. Fortunately a large piece of it containing 
the upper part of two columns has been preserved ; on 
the first column are some well-known cartouches of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, while the second begins with the pre- 
nomen-cartouche of Sebek-hotep IV., which is another 
proof that the large family bearing the name of this last 
monarch must follow those of the Amen-em-hats and 
Usertsens. It must also be remembered, first, that the 
Sebek-hoteps are anterior to the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
since it is a monument of the time of Thothmes III. that 
makes them known to us. Secondly, that they were 
independent kings possessing Egypt from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the south of Nubia, therefore they cannot 
have been contemporaneous with the Hyksos, who formed 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth D)masties. 
Our margin of possible errors is therefore becoming more 
and more contracted, and our only doubt now lies between 
the Thirteenth and the Fourteenth Dynasty. But the 
Thirteenth Dynasty lasted 453 years, and had Thebes 
for its capital ; therefore it is more likely that those fine 
monuments of the Sebek-hoteps are due to it rather than 
to the Fourteenth Dynasty, which lasted but 184 years, 
and reigned from an obscure locality in the Delta (Xois). 
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It is in vain that Manetho passes over in silence the 
kings who succeeded Anaenemes and Sesortis, for Science 
by a series of subtle and ingenious inductions knows how 
to recover them. Not only in the Turin Papyrus and on 
the right-hand side of the Hall of Ancestors do we meet 
with these two dynasties, but their cartouches may be 
found scattered about on stelae in several museums, on 
the columns at Sin, and on the walls of some of the 
hypogea of Siht, as well as at Asshan and Hammamit, 
There are in the Gizeh Palace some cartouches — amongst 
them that of a Skhai-het — ^which are conjecturally classed 
as belonging to the Fourteenth Dynasty, but I should 
not be surprised were fresh researches and newly-found 
monuments to oblige us to place these kings as far back 
as the period between the Sixth and Eleventh Dynasties. 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dynasties 

The Hyksos invasion is the cause of the absence of 
all monuments of this period. These people have left 
no traces of their arrival in Egypt, and it is possible that 
the native kings, expelled from the eastern provinces of 
the Delta, may still have reigned in some hitherto un- 
known locality in Upper Eg3rpt, but they, no more than 
the Hyksos, are represented in the series of Egyptian 
monuments. 

Seventeenth Dynasty 

A double dynasty consisting of the Hyksos rulers at 
S^n and the Egyptian kings at Thebes. The renaissance 
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which now took place at Thebes is curiously analogous 
to that which marked the accession of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. Drah-abh’l-neggah became from this time the 
new cemetery of Thebes. The ‘ feather-pattern ’ coffins 
containing badly-made mummies reappeared, and the 
tombs are found to contain the same vases, the same 
weapons, and the same furniture. Some of the coffins 
belonging to princely and other personages of high rank, 
besides being adorned with the traditional wings, are 
gilded from head to foot, the play of colour caused by 
the gold on the raised parts being a reminder of one of 
the legends of Isis when protecting Osiris, ‘ she has caused 
light by her wings.’ Again do we find the names of 
Entef, Ameni, Aahmes, and Aah-hotep, and it is difficult 
for even the most practised eye to distinguish between 
these monuments and those belonging to a period long 
anterior to the Hyksos invasion. We find the names of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty kings and princes in the lists 
on the walls of certain hypogea at Gfirnah, on a libation 
table in the Marseilles Museum, on several objects pre- 
served in the great public collections in Europe, and in 
the Gizeh Palace. The abbreviators of Manetho have 
left us his divers lists of kings forming the Seventeenth 
Dynasty of Sin, in whose proper names (Saites, Staan, 
Assis, Asseth, Sethos) that of the god Set (Sutekh), a 
divinity reverenced chiefly by the Khetas, seems to have 
been embodied. Two names only of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty kings have hitherto been found on the monu- 
,ments ; one is that of Saites, the first king, and the other, 
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Apophis, the last ; the Egyptian method of TOting his 
name (Apapi) corresponds exactly with Apappus, a king 
of the Sixth Dynasty. The monuments belonging to the 
Hyksos of the Seventeenth Dynasty are — 

First. Four large Sphinxes found at Sin, which 
instead of the ordinary head-dress have a thick lion’s 
mane ; the features are angular, severe and strongly 
marked, reminding one forcibly of those of the fisher- 
folk on Lake Menzaleh ; upon the right shoulder 
of one of them Apophis has engraved his cartouches, 
adding to them the further title of ‘Beloved of Set.’ 
Later on, Merenptah, of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
usurped them, as did also Psousennes, of the Twenty- 
first. 

Second. A granite group, consisting of two persons 
standing upright, supporting on their outstretched hands 
a table of offerings covered with fish and flowers : this 
magnificent work has nothing engraved upon it, but the 
heads, which are identical with those of the four Sphinxes, 
fix its date. 

Third. The head of a Hyksos king found at 
Mit-Fares in the Fayfim \ an important discovery, and 
one which shows that the -Shepherds had been as far 
south as this, and consequently had occupied Memphis. 
Also a colossal black granite head of a king from 
Bubastis. 

Fourth. A papyrus now in the British Museum, 
according to which Sekenen-Ra governed at Thebes 
while Apdphis was established at S^n. This papyrus 
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also tells of a quarrel between the two sovereigns, and we 
gain from it a foresight of coming hostilities.® 

Fifth. A second account engraved on the tomb of a 
functionary named Aahmes at El-Kab, and descriptive 
of the principal events in his life. His youth was passed 
under Sekenen-Ra, and afterwards he took part in those 
campaigns of Aahmes against the Hyksos which resulted 
in their expulsion. 

Sixth. And belonging only indirectly to the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty of the Hyksos is the great granite 
stela found at Sin. It belongs really to the reign of 
Ramses II. (Nineteenth Dynasty), and dates from the 
year 400 of King ‘ Set-aa-pehti-Nubti.’ ® If this king is 
the Saites of Manetho, it would seem, whatever be the 
object of the stela, that 400 years had elapsed between 
the accession of the Seventeenth Dynasty and that year 
of Ramses II.’s reign in which this text was inscribed. 
This intelligence is, of course, of the utmost impor- 
tance chronologically. It is true that the particular year 
of the king’s reign is unknown, but since the stela 
contains an invocation to Set, and the worship of Set 
(Sutekh) was not re-established in S^ until after the 
peace between Ramses and . the Khetas was concluded 
in the twenty-third year of Ramses’ reign, it follows 

® The Sallier Papyrus. ® For a more modem read- 
There are English translations ing of this name see ^Bubastis,’ 
by E. L. Lushington in Trans, p. 21 et seq.y vol. viii. oi Fubli- 
Bib. Arch. Soc., vol, iv. p. 263, cations of the Egypt Exploration 
and in Records of the Fast, Fund. 
vol. viii. p. I et seq. 
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that the date must be posterior to the above-named 
event/ 

[Seventh. Two very fine colossal statues in black 
granite found at Bubastis ; unfortunately neither of them 
is perfect. The head and fragment of one statue is in the 
Gizeh Palace ; the other, which is nearly complete, is in 
the British Museum. On both faces are clearly depicted 
the special characteristics of the Hyksos type, although 
the two portraits are not identical. It is impossible to 
determine who they represent ; the base of the Gizeh statue 
showing two erasures, while the one in the British Museum 
has had the name of the owner most carefully chiselled 
out. Both have been usurped by Osorkon IL, and the 
one in the Gizeh Palace by Ramses II. as well.] 


Eighteenth Dynasty 

It is not without difficulty that the kings of this 
dynasty have been classed. Most unfortunate alterations 
cause doubts to be thrown upon Manetho’s list ; for the 
proper names in it have been badly transcribed, and 
some of the reigns have even been transposed. The 
Table of Abydos, which alone of the hieroglyphic 
monuments has preserved a list of the kings in sequence, 
is not complete, and in some places has purposely 

^ For further information Publications of the Egypt Ex* 
concerning the monuments of phration Fund. 

S^, see vols. ii. and v. of 
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omitted certain royal personages, whom doubtless it con- 
sidered as illegitimate. As to the Tablet of Sakkarah, 
out of twelve cartouches placed between Amosis and 
Ramses II., ten are irretrievably lost. We must, there- 
fore, give up all hope of finding a list of the kings of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty either in Manetho or on the 
monuments, and we must compile it as best we can from 
the result of our study of the texts. Chief amongst these 
are — 

First. The inscription of El-Kab, wherein, as has 
before been said, we find the four kings under whom 
Aahmes lived chronologically given — Sekenen-Ra, 
Amosis, Amenophis L, and Thothmes I.® The first of 
these monarchs belonged to the end of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, the other three head the Eighteenth.® 

Second. Another inscription, also taken from a tomb 
at El-Kab, and the base of a statue discovered in the 
same tomb, and now in the Louvre. The person to 
whom these two last monuments belonged lived 
successively under Amosis, Amenophis I., Thothmes I., 
Thothmes II., and Thothmes III. In the course 
of the inscription Hatshepsu, the queen-regent, is 
mentioned, but not placed chronologically ; however, as 
Thothmes III. erased her cartouches, and she constantly 
did the same by those of Thothmes II., it follows that 

® English translation by P. Aah-hotep’s jewellery there is 
le Page Renouf in Reco^'ds of reason to believe that a king 
the Fast, vol. vi. p. 5. named Karnes came between 

® From the study of Queen Sekenen-Ra and Amosis. 
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her place must be between these two princes.^ The first 
series of the kings at El-Kab becomes augmented, there- 
fore, in the second by these three new cartouches. 
The relationship of these kings to each other, and 
particularly that of the Thothmes, has been established 
by several other monuments, amongst which must be 
included the obelisks at Karnak, the long inscription in 
the same temple commemorative of the campaigns of 
Thothmes III., and some statues in the museums of 
London and Berlin. ^ 

Third. A stela in the Gizeh Palace, dedicated to a 
certain Neb-ua in which Thothmes III. and Amenophis 

II. appear in their right order. 

Fourth. An inscription at Abd-el-Gdrnah, from the 
tomb of that Hor-em-heb who was master of the horse 
under Amenophis II., Thothmes IV., and Amenophis 

III. So the series continues uninterruptedly, until at 
last we have nearly all the kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. If we may believe Manetho and the Table of 
Abydos, the successor of Amenophis III. was Homs, but 
on studying the monuments we shall find that Homs 
constructed at Karnak a pylon made from the materials 
of a former edifice, which bore the cartouches of 
Khu-en-Aten (Amenophis IV.), who was therefore his 


^ There are two English 
translations of this inscription, 
one by S. Birch, in Trans. Toy. 
Soc. of Liter aiuro^ vol. ii. p. 232 ; 
and another in Records of the 
Fast, vol. iv. p, 5 et seq. 


* Hatshepsu was the daughter 
of Thothmes I. and half sister 
of Thothmes II. and III., who 
were probably only half brothers 
to each other. 
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predecessor. That Khu-en-Aten caused the inscriptions 
of the reign of Amenophis III. to be erased shows that 
the latter king was anterior to the fanatical ruler of Tell- 
el-Amarna. It is impossible to doubt it ; and between 
Amenophis III. and Horus in the Table of Abydos 
must be placed him who is justly called Amenophis 
IV. I shall not push these details further, and show, 
as I might, that Amenophis IV. was not the only 
monarch of his race, but that he was succeeded by 
two or three sovereigns who, like him, were excluded 
from the line of legitimate kings. What I want to 
demonstrate is, that we can from the monuments alone 
reconstruct the Eighteenth Dynasty, and that we have 
really lost nothing by the alterations in the text of 
Manetho and the lacunse in the Table of Abydos. 

The monumental history of Egypt begins with the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. At Gebel-Barkal, close to Abii- 
Hammed and the Fourth Cataract, Amenophis III. built 
a temple that was approached by an avenue of ram- 
headed sphinxes. At Soleb, between the Second and 
Third Cataract, at Semneh just above Wady Halfah, at 
Amada in Nubia, are temples built by Thothmes III. 
One of the most beautiful edifices in Egypt, destroyed, 
alas 1 by the vandalism of the inhabitants of Asstian, 
was the little temple built in the island of Elephantine 
by Amenophis III.® A granite gateway let into the sur- 
rounding wall of Kom-Ombo calls to mind the regent 

® The temple of Elephantine order to obtain stone for building 
was destroyed in 1822 by the a palace. 

Turkish governor of AssOan, in 
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Hatshepsu. At Gebel-Silsileh are bas-reliefs relating 
to the campaigns of Homs ; and Thebes even now is 
gorgeous with the magnificent edifices of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. On the left bank of the river there is D^r-el- 
Bahari, and the northern part of Medinet Habfi, which is 
the work of the Thothmes ; then there are the colossi of 
Amenophis HI., and the magnificent hypogea of Abd-el- 
Gfimah, while in the Valley of the West are three or four 
royal tombs of this dynasty. On the right bank there is 
Karnak, the greater part of which is due to Eighteenth 
Dynasty kings ; and Amenophis III. founded Luxor, 
which his successors as far as the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
beautified. In other parts of Egypt are quite as many 
traces of these monarchs ; we shall find them at El-Kab, 
at Tell-el-Amama, at Gebel-Tunah, Memphis, and 
Sakkarah, at the Pyramids, Heliopolis, Serbet-el-Hadim, 
and at Wady Magharah. In short, it is this Dynasty 
which has given most to the museums in Europe and 
Cairo. Then those splendid statues in Turin belong to 
the Eighteenth Dynasty ; and Cairo possesses a colossal 
bust of Thothmes III., which as a work of art will equa’ 
them. The Gizeh Palace contains a most valuable 
granite stela, on which is engraven a poem composed in 
honour of the victories of Thothmes III. This beautiful 
and poetic hymn is full of inspiration, and, though many 
centuries older than Homer or the Bible, is one of the 
most valuable specimens extant of ancient literature.'* It 

* It was brought from Kar- in Brugsch-Bey’s Egypt under 
nak, and there is an English the Pharaohs, new edition, p. 
version of this beautiful hjnnn 169 et seq. 
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was the first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty who caused 
those magnificent jewels to be made for the mummy of 
Queen Aah-hotep, the mother of Amosis, amongst the 
most remarkable of which are — 

First. A hatchet, the ordinary symbol of divinity. 
The blade is of solid gold ; on one side of it are sym- 
bolic figures, on the other a representation of Amosis 
himself standing erect with his arms raised in the act of 
felling a barbarian. The handle of this axe is of wood 
covered with gold leaf, upon which has been carved in 
hieroglj^hs the whole series of royal titles belonging to 
Amosis. 

Second. An open-work pectoral of solid gold. This 
object is at present unique of its kind, and is shaped like 
an ancient Egyptian shrine. In the centre of it Amosis 
stands in a sacred barque, navigating himself along the 
waters of the celestial ocean. Two divinities, one on 
either side of him, pour over his head the waters of 
purification. The finish and execution of this rare 
object are wonderful. The colours are not obtained by 
enamelling, as is usually thought, but from small plaques 
of precious stones, viz., turquoise, lapis-lazuli, and red 
camelian, outlined with cloisons of gold. On the re- 
verse side is a series of ‘ point ' engravings, which forms 
a more harmonious whole than even the principal face. 

Third. A boat in solid gold mounted on a carriage 
with bronze wheels ; in shape it is not unlike the caiques 
of Constantinople or the gondolas of Venice. The 
oarsmen are in solid silver. In the centre of the boat 
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stands a small person armed with a hatchet and a curved 
stick. Behind is the steersman, who guides the barque 
by means of the only helm then known — an oar with a 
very broad blade. In the fore part is the singer, who 
regulates the stroke of the oars with his voice. Close to 
him are engraven the cartouches of Karnes. The mean- 
ing of this little boat is purely symbolic. The Egyptians 
thought that the soul, before arriving at its last home, 
must traverse the ethereal space, where it would come 
to fields, rivers, and canals. The barque was therefore 
emblematic of this journey through the other world. 

Fourth. A bracelet in solid gold, with gold figures 
on a lapis-lazuli ground, and truly a cJieJdlceuvre of 
engraving. The figures represent the divinities of the 
tombs. 

Fifth. Three massive golden bees linked together by 
a golden chain. It is thought that they must have been 
a decoration, as the use of orders was frequent in Egypt. 
At El-Kab a certain Aahmes, a namesake and con- 
temporary of the king by whose orders these jewels were 
made, appears to have been decorated seven times in 
recognition of his distinguished services, though his order 
is more likely to have been that of the Lion than the Bee. 

Sixth. A golden diadem by which the mummy’s hair 
was kept in place. It is ornamented with two tiny 
sphinxes, who are seated at either end of a sort of box 
shaped as a cartouche. The name of Amosis is en- 
graved upon it in letters of gold upon a ground-work 
of lapis-lazuli. 
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Seventh. A poignard with a golden blade, and a 
most beautiful specimen. The hilt is inlaid with tri- 
angular designs of various colours, while the pommel is 
formed of four female heads charmingly executed. Down 
the middle of the short blade runs a band of dark- 
coloured metal ornamented in relief with patterns dama- 
scened in gold. On it may be read the names of Amosis 
accompanied on one side by a flight of grasshoppers, 
which gradually becomes thinner as it approaches the 
point of the blade, on the other by a lion who is falling 
upon a bull. This subject, which is entirely Asiatic in 
character, is all the more remarkable for being found on 
a monument contemporaneous with a king who during 
the greater part of his reign had lived in Upper Egypt.® 

Eighth. A mirror which in shape is not unlike a palm 
tree. The handle is in wood picked out with gold. 
The disc, from which the polish has vanished, together 
with the thin plating of gold with which it once was 
covered, is made of some compound as heavy as gold, 
but the composition of which modern chemistry must 
decide. 

Ninth. Two bracelets. The clasp consists of a band 
of gold ornamented with the cartouches of Amosis. The 
bracelet itself is of gold wire upon which have been 
strung beads of lapis-lazuli, turquoise, carnelian, and gold. 

Tenth. A poignard with bronze blade. The hilt is a 
silver disc. In using this weapon the hilt fitted into the 

® Is it possible that Amosis who were always celebrated as 
employed Asiatics (Hyksos), metal-workers ? 
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palm of the hand, and the blade came between the first 
and second fingers. 

Eleventh. A collar formed of innumerable small 
pieces, sewn on to the mummy’s winding sheet, and 
consisting of hawks, vultures, jackals, and lions ; the 
whole being interspersed with patterns borrowed from 
plant life. 

Twelfth. A chain of plaited gold thread, more than 
a yard long, and finished by a clasp at each end in the 
shape of a goose’s head ; on this also may be read the 
names of Amosis. From it is suspended a scarabaeus, 
whose legs are tucked beneath it in the most truly life- 
like manner. The back is of minute cloisons of gold 
encrusted with a paste of the most delicate blue. The 
beetle here is expressive of that creative power which 
endows the soul with renewed life. 

Thirteenth. A bracelet, but not for the wrist. It was 
intended to be worn upon the upper part of the arm ; 
upon it is represented a vulture with outstretched wings. 
It is a good specimen of the ordinary work of the Ancient 
Egyptian jewellers. 

Fourteenth. A set of ten stout circlets in the form of 
thick rings \ they were worn on the legs. 

Fifteenth. A wand in black wood, ornamented 
with a spiral pattern in beaten gold. This wand was 
in Ancient Egypt a sign of power, and is carried to- 
day for the same purpose by the inhabitants of Nubia.® 

[Sixty cuneiform tablets from Tell-el-Amarna, part of 
® See Chabas, Sur V Usage des Bdtons de Main, 
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a great ‘ find ’ in 1888. They furnish the official court cor- 
respondence of Amenophis III., and are of the greatest 
historical interest and importance.] 

Nineteenth Dynasty 

The names of the seven kings given by Manetho as 
composing this royal family have all been found on the 
monuments, and arranged in their right order, but the 
method whereby it was accomplished is too long to give 
here. The kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty have also 
left their traces — ^first, on monuments erected before 
their time, but to which they have added, and of these 
there are many ; and secondly, on monuments due en- 
tirely to them. 

There is hardly a temple raised by the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty upon which the monarchs of the 
Nineteenth have not left their mark. Especially is this 
the case at Thebes. The piety of Amenophis III. raised 
the temple at Luxor ; but the two obelisks — one of which 
has now been transported to Paris — as well as the four 
colossi, in front of the principal pylon, belong to the 
reign of Ramses II. The pylon itself, though built by 
Amenophis III., is adorned with sculptures of the time 
of Ramses II. The same thing applies to Karnak. On 
the second pylon, on the splendid columns in the hypo- 
style hall, on the exterior of the surrounding walls, the 
names of Seti I. and Ramses II. alone figure. But on 
several occasions the latter has appropriated other people’s 
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work. On the statues and sphinxes of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Dynasties, Ramses has often erased the very 
cartouches which would thus have dated them, and in 
their place has carved his own. So carefully has this 
been done that the most expert archaeologists have often 
been deceived, and have attributed monuments to the 
conquering king of the Nineteenth Dynasty, when in 
reality they were a thousand years older. Among the 
buildings due entirely to these three kings are, first and 
foremost, the tombs of Bab-el-]\Iolhk, and particularly 
that of Seti I., the most magnificent subterranean con- 
struction in Egypt. Also the temple of Abfi-Simbel, 
hollowed out of the side of a mountain, and destined to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the victories of Ramses II. 
against the Sudanese and the Khetas. To the activity 
of the same king we owe the temples of Derr and B^t-el- 
Walli in Nubia. Opposite to Edffi, on the caravan route 
from the village of Radasieh to the gold mines of Gebel- 
Atoki, there is a wayside station built by Seti I. From 
the translation of the numerous hieroglyphs with which 
it is covered, we learn the reason why this monument 
was raised in the desert. It seems that for long the 
gold mines had been useless, as both men and animals 
perished from thirst on their way there. Seti I. there- 
fore sank a* well, in remembrance of which this temple 
was raised, and has remained until to-day. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Thebes profited largely by the 
munificence of the Nineteenth Dynasty kings. Within 
the walls of Karnak there are two or three little temples 
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built by Ramses II. \ unfortunately they are very much 
injured. The Ramesseum on the left bank of the river 
is a colossal souvenir of the same king \ and to the 
memory of his father, Ramses I., Seti I. raised the temple 
of Gfimah. The little temple of Abydos, rendered 
famous by the Tablet found upon its walls, is the work 
of Ramses II., while the great temple is due to the com- 
bined efforts of Seti I, and his son Ramses II. ^ Doubt- 
less Memphis received some attention from the Pharaohs 
of this dynasty. Although rubbish heaps alone now 
mark the site of this illustrious city, the great portrait 
colossi of Ramses II. at Mitrahineh testify to the care 
that the king took to embellish the northern capital 
of Egypt. Lastly, in connection with the Nineteenth 
Dynasty must be mentioned the great temple of Sin, 
which, being very much injured, probably after the siege 
of that town by Amosis, was rebuilt by Ramses II., 
Merenptah, and Seti II.® From the objects found during 
the excavations on that ancient site, which include obe- 
lisks, monolithic granite columns, colossal stelse, &c., 
we may conclude this temple to have been one of the 
finest raised along the Nile banks by the kings of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Twentieth Dynasty 

All the monarchs of this line called themselves 
Ramses in the same way that all the kings of the Thirty- 

^ See Mariette’s Fouilles ® See Tanis in Publications 
Abydos, of Egypt Exploraiion Fund. 
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third Dynasty called themselves Ptolemy. We have but 
little more to help in the arrangement of them than a 
few scattered monuments, and the Theban tombs, par- 
ticularly those of Bab-el-MolIlk. This dynasty was too 
much torn by internal divisions to have time for much 
building. To it, however, may be attributed the mag- 
nificent pavilion and temple of Medinet-Habli and the 
temple of Khensu, on the southern side of Karnak, near 
the avenue of ram-headed sphinxes. Although this 
latter contains the cartouches of the Twenty -first 
Dynasty kings, it nevertheless was built by the later 
Ramessides. The fine stela brought from the temple of 
Khensu, and presented by M. Prisse to the National 
Library in Paris, also belongs to this period. From 
various causes it possesses great interest : on it is engraved 
the official statement of an event that took place in the 
reign of Ramses III., under the following circumstances. 
The king had gone into Mesopotamia to receive the 
tribute of the conquered country; while there he met 
the daughter of one of the chieftains and married her. 
Some years after, Ramses being at Thebes, his father-in- 
law sent to him, begging for a doctor to come and cure 
his daughter, the sister of the queen, who had been 
seized with some unknown malady. A physician was 
despatched with the returning messenger, and found the 
girl was suffering from a nervous disease, which, accord- 
ing to the belief of those times, was occasioned by the 
presence within her of an evil spirit. In vain the physician 
tried all his healing arts ; the spirit refused to submit to 
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them, and the doctor at last returned to Thebes, leaving 
the king’s sister-in-law uncured. This happened in the 
fifteenth year of Ramses’ reign. Eleven years later 
another envoy was sent, this time not for a physician, 
but for the direct intervention of one of the Theban 
gods, in the hope of bringing about the cure of the 
princess. Ramses, in reply, sent the god Khensu. The 
journey was a long one — it lasted a year and six months; 
at the end of which time Mesopotamia was reached, and 
the evil spirit, being exorcised by the Egyptian divinity, 
left the princess, who immediately recovered. The stela 
then goes on to relate that such miraculous cures were 
wrought by the presence of the god, that the prince, at 
the risk of offending his powerful ally, determined to 
detain the deity in his own palace. So for nine or ten 
months Khensu remained in Mesopotamia ; at the end 
of which time, the prince who had ventured upon such a 
daring measure had a dream wherein he saw the captive 
god flying towards Egypt in the form of a golden hawk, 
while he himself at the same time fell suddenly ill. This 
dream was taken for an omen, whereupon the father-in- 
law of Ramses promptly ordered the god to be sent 
back to his own home at Thebes, which took place in 
the thirty-third year of that king’s reign.® 


® This story has long been pp. 53-60. For long it was 

known as that of ‘The Possessed considered authentic, but has 

Princess of Bax-Tan.’ There now been shown to be a legend 

is an English translation of it written by the Egyptian priests 

in Records of the Fast, vol. iv, for the glorification of Khensu, 
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The Royal Mummies^ 

[The year 1881 was signalised by one of the most 
remarkable discoveries that has ever been made during 
the explorations in Eg5^t. It brought to light the 
mummies of no less than some thirty-eight royal per- 
sonages belonging to the preceding dynasties. Ever 
since 1876, M. Maspero — then the Director-General of 
the Egyptian Explorations — had suspected that the 
Theban Arabs, who were ever body-snatchers, had come 
upon some royal tombs, which they had rifled, and whose 
contents they were selling to European tourists. First 
of all, General Campbell purchased from them for 400/. 
the hieratic papyrus of Pinef em III., one of the priestly 
usurpers of the Twenty-first Dynasty ; then M. Maspero 
received in the following year from M. de Saulcy some 
photographs of a papyrus which belonged to Queen Net’- 
emit, the mother of Her-Hor.^ Afterwards, Rogers Bey 
showed him a tablet, then in his possession, and now 
in the Louvre, which M. Maspero felt sure could only 
belong to ‘ some as yet undiscovered tomb of the Her- 
Hor family.’ 

Meanwhile there appeared from time to time in Cairo 
funerary figures of Her-Hor himself. 

and is of much later date than by G. Maspero, with photo- 
the period to which it purports graphs by H. Brugsch Bey. 
to belong. See ‘ Die Bentrescht ^ The papyrus is broken in 
Stele,’ in the Zeitschrift^ 1883. two pieces ; the first part of it is 

^ For fuller description see in the BritishMuseum, the rest 'in 
La Trouvaille de DSr-el^Bahari, the Louvre. 
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In i88i M. Maspero went up the river, literally on 
a voyage of investigation, with this much success, that 
everything pointed to the fact of a certain Abd-er-Rasshl 
and his brother being the possessors of the secret. So 
permission for the arrest of Ahmed, the younger brother, 
was obtained from the Mudir of Keneh; but neither 
bribes nor threats nor imprisonment elicited any infor- 
mation from him or his friends save that he was the most 
truthful of Arabs, and most honest of men. After two 
months of reflection in ‘ durance vile,’ Ahmed was re- 
leased, and immediately upon his return a violent quarrel 
between him and his brothers broke out, with the result 
that Abd-er-Rasstil the elder betook himself secretly to 
Keneh, and told everything to the Mudir, who instantly 
telegraphed to the Minister of the Interior. 

Within four days M. Emile Brugsch (M. Maspero 
had just left for Europe) arrived, and was at once con- 
ducted to the spot at Der-el-Bahari which has since 
become historic. There, behind a heap of rocks, was a 
great hole, down which he and his companions were 
lowered to a depth of thirty-six feet. On arriving at the 
bottom they found themselves in a corridor, along which 
they had to grope their way painfully ; at a sharp turn 
in it they saw carelessly thrown aside, as a thing utterly 
valueless, the beautiful funeral tent of Princess Isi-em- 
Kheb — a marvellous piece of leather patch-work, for 
which the skins of hundreds of gazelles must have been 
used. Leading out of the corridor was a chamber in 
which they saw piled up in unutterable confusion some 
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eighteen great mummy cases, not only those of the 
family of the Her-Hor, but of some of the most celebrated 
of the Pharaohs — Thothmes IIL, Seti I., Ramses II. 
and III., &c. \ while of the queens were found the 
coffins of NePemit, Maat-ka-Ra, and Isi-em-Kheb. With 
all the speed possible, the contents of both chambers 
and corridor were removed to Bhlaq : these consisted of 
mummies, coffins, funerary furniture, statuettes, alabaster 
canopic vases, and terra-cotta jars, etc. 

In 1886, M. Maspero unrolled some of these royal 
mummies, and in the Gizeh Palace the traveller may 
stand face to face with Sekenen-Ra, on whose forehead 
may be clearly seen the grim death wound which felled 
him while fighting for his country against the Hyksos ; 
the small form, barely over five feet, of Thothmes III., 
the great warrior-king ; the calm, placid face of Seti I., 
the art-loving builder-king of Abydos fame; and the 
harsh features of Ramses II., who withstood Moses. 
How came all these kings and queens to have been thus 
torn from their own tombs in the valleys close by, and 
huddled together in this almost inaccessible chamber? 
The ‘ Amherst ’ and ‘ Abbott ’ Papyri give us the clue, 
and from them we learn that in the Twentieth Dynasty 
it was found that the tombs of Sebek-em-Saf and his 
queen Nub-khas had been violated : in consequence of 
which periodical inspections of both the royal mummies 
and their resting-places were instituted — ^the inspectors 
being obliged to record their visit upon the winding-sheet 
of the deceased as well as on the coffin. In the troublous 
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times that followed, the bodies of many of the royalties 
were removed for greater safety, and in this weird hiding- 
place were stowed away the mummies of the greatest of 
Egypt’s kings, together with those of the Her-Hor family, 
in the hope of successfully baffling the cupidity of the 
grave-hunters. 

In 1891 a large collection of mummies — supposed to 
be those of the high priests of Amen — and a considerable 
number of papyri were discovered in a secluded spot 
near Queen Hatshepsu’s temple. They are at the Gizeh 
Palace awaiting scientific examination. — E d.] 

Twenty-first Dynasty 

On the temple situated between Karnak and Luxor 
are the cartouches of the high priests who completed it ; 
while the monuments of the legitimate dynasty will be 
found chiefly at Sin. Some of the cartouches of this 
line have been preserved on some architraves, and some 
gold plates which are now in the Gizeh Palace. 

Twenty-second Dynasty 

Of this family, which came originally from Tell Basta, 
Manetho gives ten names, while its genealogy is attested 
by some inscriptions on a statue of the Nile god belong- 
ing to the British Museum ; by a long legend which 
covers one of the external walls of Karnak \ and by some 
invaluable texts found some years ago in the Apis tombs 
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of Sakkarah and now in the Louvre. For the rest 
we do not know of any important building erected 
by these kings ; though it is possible that persevering 
excavations at Tell Basta may bring to light some traces 
of the monuments with which the Twenty-second 
Dynasty adorned their capital.^ 

Twenty-third Dynasty 

This was a period of trouble in Egyptian history, and 
our knowledge of it rests chiefly upon a granite stela 
found at Gebel-BarkaL It is a remarkable fact that this 
monument is Cushite, and not Egyptian. These Cushites, 
when becoming a separate kingdom, adopted the religion, 
writing, and language of the Egyptians ; their civilization 
was, therefore, so to speak, the daughter of Egyptian 
civilization. The stela also shows that the Ethiopians 
subdued Egypt, and it is clear from it that they imposed 
their yoke upon the mother country. The Twenty-third 
Dynasty was an unhappy epoch ; for Egypt was divided 
between several collateral families, out of all of which 
Manetho gives but three kings (who came originally from 
Sin) as legitimate. The Apis stelae, however, show 
another line, reigning at Memphis, and, like that of Sin, 
composed of three kings, and from the stela at Gebel- 
Barkal we find several provinces of Egypt obeying terri- 
torial kings, who are certainly neither those of Manetho 
nor yet of the Apis tombs. 

* See * Bubastis,’ vol. viii, Egypt Exploration Fund. 

K 
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Twenty-fourth Dynasty 

This dynasty possesses, according to Manetho, but 
one king, whose Egyptian name was for long un- 
known. Now, at last, the stones of the Serapeum have 
revealed it — ^Bocchoris ; and, so far as we know at pre- 
sent, they are the only records of his reign. There is 
nothing to prove that the Ethiopians were not already 
in possession of Southern Egypt. 

T’wenty-fifth Dynasty 

We now come to the Cushite supremacy in Egypt, 
and must not be surprised, therefore, to find the names 
of the sovereigns of this dynasty in the Sfidan as well as 
in Egypt. Manetho gives three kings ; and evidently 
this is from the point of view of the Egyptians. Ac- 
cording to the Apis stelae, Taharaqa, the third monarch of 
this line, was succeeded by Psammetichus, the first king 
of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Now, if the Ethiopians 
(like the Egyptians) had left historical records, we should 
have one more name, that of the husband of Queen 
Ameniritis, whose statue is in the Gizeh Palace. This 
king, Piankhi, succeeded Taharaqa, and ruled over Upper 
Egypt, while the twelve confederate princes governed the 
other portions of the kingdom. When Psammetichus 
ascended the throne, fifteen years after the fall of Taha- 
raqa, he paid no heed to the claims of the allies, but 
considered himself as having been sovereign of the 
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country from the day that the third Ethiopian king ceased 
to reign.^ 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty 

With the accession of this dynasty, comes the time 
when the Greeks were allowed freer access to Eg57pt, and 
when the Nile country begins to be frequently mentioned 
in their writings. Classical tradition gives a fairly exact 
list of the kings of this Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and it can 
be studied also from Manetho ; while the Apis stelse 
form an imposing collection of monuments contempo- 
raneous with Psammetichus and his successors. Foremost 
in importance are the official epitaphs of the Apis bulls ; 
they are all arranged on a uniform model ; they give 
the date of the bull’s birth, and that of his death, the 
length of his life in years, months, and days ; the whole, 
in accordance with the Egyptian mode, being reckoned 
by the year of the reigning monarch. 

Every one can see the value of such records. 
Suppose, for instance, that one of these tablets stated 
that a certain Apis bull was born in the fifty-third year 
of a particular king’s reign, and that he died in the 
sixteenth year of another’s reign, at the age of seventeen 
years ,* we should at once recognise that the two kings 
must have followed one another chronologically, and that 

* For more information con- sur les rapports de VBgypte et de 
ceming Taharaqa, the Tirhaka PAssyrie dans Pcuntiquiti iclair- 
of 2 Kings xix. 9 and Isaiah cis par Pitude des Textes CunSi- 
xxxvii. 9, and the Tirquu of fomies, by Jules Oppert. 
Assyrian records, see Mimoirt 


K 2 
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the first king must have reigned fifty-four years and the 
second sixteen at the least. Apply this method to all 
the kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and the Apis 
tombs will give not only the sequence of the kings, but 
the length in years of the whole of this royal family. 
Apart from the Serapeum, the monuments of the d3masty 
are rare \ though the tombs of the Assassif at Thebes, 
which are celebrated for the breadth and finish of their 
bas-reliefs, date from this period. 

On the rocks at AssHan and Hammam^t, at Thebes, 
Abydos, and Sakkarah are to be found here and there a 
few souvenirs of those princes who occupied at this date 
the throne of Egypt. It is not that the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty was less given than the others to leaving 
remembrances of itself behind; but rather that at the 
moment of its existence the tide of civilization was flowing 
towards the north, and that all the country’s forces were 
being centred at Sais, the capital of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty ; which, according to Herodotus, was one of the 
most flourishing towns in the kingdom. Here Apries 
built a temple which was second to none in Egypt ; and 
here, too, Amasis raised that huge portico which, from 
its dimensions and the size and quality of its stone, 
surpassed every other monument of the kind. To this 
prince also are due colossal statues, and sphinxes of 
enormous proportions ; also a colossus 75 feet high, 
a companion to the one erected at Memphis by Amasis. 
This king did not limit himself to the construction of 
porticoes only, but caused enormous blocks to be con- 
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veyed to Sais for the restoration of the temple ; some ot 
which were quarried at Thrah, while others and larger came 
from Asshan. But more wonderful still was - the mono- 
lithic chapel in the temple at Sais made from the stone 
of Elephantine. Two thousand boatmen were occupied 
for three months in conveying it there. Its external 
measurements were 39 ft. long, 22 ft wide, and 12 ft. 
high ; and after the interior had been hollowed out, this 
gigantic mass weighed over 428 tons. Herodotus leaves 
us no doubts as to the magnificence of the Saite kings 
town, and it is evident that they did for it what ten 
centuries before the monarchs of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties had done for Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately, Sais has disappeared for ever, and a confused 
heap of ruins is all that is left of a town that was once 
the home of civilization and art ! ® One hardly dares to 


® Herodotus says ; ‘ This 

prince erected at Sais, in honour 
of Minerva, a magnificent por- 
tico, exceeding everything of 
the kind in size and grandeur. 
The stones of which it was com- 
posed were of a very uncommon 
size and quality, and decorated 
with a number of colossal statues 
and andro-sphinxes of enormous 
magnitude. To repair this 
temple he also collected stones 
of amazing thickness, part of 
which he brought from the 
quarries of Memphis and part 
from the city of Elephantine, 


which is distant from Sais a 
journey of about twenty days. 
But what in my opinion Ls most 
of all to be admired is an 
edifice which he brought from 
Elephantine constructed of one 
entire stone. The carriage of 
it employed 2,000 men, all ot 
whom were pilots, for an entire 
period of three years. . . It is 
placed at the entrance of the 
temple. The reason it was 
carried no further is this : the 
architect, reflecting on his long 
and continued fatigue, sighed 
deeply, which incident Amasis 
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hope even that excavations made on the site of it might 
bring to light a few vestiges of the brilliant Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. 


Twenty-seventh Dynasty 

The Persians now are in possession of the banks of the 
Nile ; and Cambyses, humiliated by three defeats, treated 
Egypt as a conquered country ; while it was with the 
utmost repugnance that Egypt submitted to the foreign 
yoke ; consequently there were perpetual revolts through- 
out the land, resulting in an absence of monuments. 
The name of Cambyses may, however, be read on some 
of the Apis stelae. Darius, too, has left traces of his 
presence in the country at Hammamdt, and in the oasis 
of Khargeh, where he built a temple to Amen. In 
many inscriptions the name of Artaxerxes appears, and it 
may also be read upon two vases, one in the National 
Library in Paris, the other in the treasury of St. Mark’s^ 
at Venice. Besides these few specimens the only 
monument of the Persian domination in Eg 3 rpt is the 
ruin brought about by the fury of Cambyses. It is to 
Manetho that we owe the list of these kings. 

constraed as an omen, and levers was crushed by it, for 
obliged him to desist. Some, which reason it was advanced 
however, affirm that one of no further.* 
those employed to move it by 
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Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and 
Thirtieth Dynasties 

Although Egypt was again her own mistress, she was 
nevertheless constantly in trouble, and the enemy was 
never far from her gates. Still for all this, there are 
some monuments of these dynasties left, which are 
worthy of a more flourishing epoch. Nectanebo II. 
began the grand temple at Philse, and Medinet Habtl 
and Karnak were added to by Nectanebo I. This 
prince also completed the Serapeum at Memphis, 
and erected a fine pylon at the entrance of these sub- 
terranean tombs. Acoris and Nepheritis also embel- 
lished the temples with statues and bas-reliefs. Those 
magnificent granite sarcophagi in the Louvre, the Berlin 
Museum, and the Gizeh Palace are of this period ; ® 
while the sarcophagus of Nectanebo was removed from 
Alexandria for transport to London. It is curious to 
notice that, although these dynasties declined in political 
importance, there are as yet no signs visible of that 
rapid decadence in Egyptian Art which took place within 
a few years of the Greek occupation of Egypt. 

Thirty-first Dynasty 

The Persians are again masters of Egypt, but 
Manetho is the only person who takes any notice of this 
second Persian Dynasty, From the Egyptian monuments 
® The British Museum also contains a fine specimen. 
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we can hardly find even the names of those kings who 
formed the Thirty-first Dynasty. 

Thirty-second Dynasty 

A Macedonian Dynasty, whose head and chief was 
Alexander the Great. 

Manetho’s lists here come to an end, and the only 
means by which we can arrange the kings of this period 
chronologically are the monumental records illustrated 
and completed by the narratives of the classical writers. 
In the island of Elephantine the name of Alexander 1 . 
may be read on the two jambs of a granite doorway ; 
while at Karnak, Philip Arrhidoeus, his brother, con- 
structed the beautiful granite chamber in the midst of the 
temple of Thothmes III., which occupies the principal 
place in front of the sanctuary. Alexander II. also 
figures in the bas-reliefs on the walls of the temples of 
Karnak and Luxor as the legitimate king of Egypt. 

Thirty-third Dynasty 

Since the Nineteenth Dynasty no royal family has 
raised so many buildings in Egypt as did the Thirty-third 
Dynasty. Not only did the Ptolemies restore and com- 
plete the old sanctuaries, but they also erected many new 
temples. In Nubia there are those of Dakkeh and 
Kalabsheh ; while they have made the lovely little island 
of Philae one of the most beautiful sites in the world. In 
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Eg)7pt the temple of Kom-Ombo, notwithstanding that it is 
spoilt by the bad taste of the period, is a model of powerful 
architecture. Esneh, though less debased, is ruined by 
being partly buried beneath the modem town. Erment 
has now entirely disappeared. But while decorating 
Alexandria with splendid edifices of which we can no 
longer judge, the Ptolemies did not forget Thebes. On the 
left bank of the river are D^r-el-Medineh and the little 
temple on Birket Habfl ; while on the right are the large 
isolated gateway to the north of the temple of Karnak, 
and the similar one through which one passes on the way 
from Luxor to the temple of Khensu ; and also a small 
building by the side of this temple. And what of the 
incomparable temple of Denderah, built in honour of 
Caesarion and dedicated to the gods of the country, and 
above all Edffi ? There indeed is a perfect treasury of 
texts — hundreds of yards in length — the deciphering of 
which will likely enough prove to be the resuscitation of 
the mythology and geography of Egypt, as it was in the days 
of the Ptolemies. Lastly I must mention that at El-Kab, 
Motana, Ekmim, Bebbit,*^ as well as in many other places, 
the names of the Ptolemies may be found. To them 
also belongs the finest part of the Serapeum of Sakkarah, 
as well as the gigantic sarcophagi that were found in it. 
In enumerating the monuments of this period we must 
not omit that celebrated fragment known as the Rosetta 
Stone, It was discovered some years ago by French 
soldiers who were digging an entrenchment near the 
’'Near Mahallet-el-Kebir. 
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redoubts at Rosetta, and has proved of the greatest impor- 
tance in the study of Egyptology. Upon it are engraven 
three inscriptions, two of which are in the Egyptian 
language, and are written in the script of that particular 
time. One of them is in the hierogl37phic characters 
which was the form of writing used by the priests, and, 
though only fourteen lines long, is imperfect owing to the 
fracture of the stone \ the other is in the cursive characters 
in vogue amongst the common people, and of this there 
are thirty-two lines. The third inscription -is fifty-four 
lines in length, and is in Greek \ and it is in this last that 
lies the interest of the Rosetta monument. From the 
interpretation of the Greek text we find that it is aversion 
of the two Eg)rptian inscriptions above it, so that on the 
Rosetta Stone we have a translation, in a well-known 
tongue (Greek), of a text which at the time of its discovery 
was inscribed in a lost language. To proceed from the 
known to the unknown is ever a legitimate operation, and 
the value of the Rosetta Stone is that it furnished, by 
these means, the key to the mysterious writing of which 
Egypt so long guarded the secret. However, it must not 
be thought that the deciphering of the hieroglyphs by 
means of the Rosetta Stone was arrived at all at once, or 
without tentative methods. On the contrary, scholars 
were occupied in working at it with but little success for 
twenty years, until at last ChampoUion appeared. Until 
his day it was always thought that every hieroglyph was 
a symbol ; that is to say, that each character contained 
in itself a complete idea. ChampoUion, however, dis- 
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covered that in the Egyptian writing there were signs 
conveying definite sounds — ^that it was in fact alphabetic. 
For instance, he noticed that wherever the name of 
Ptolemy occurred in the Greek text of the Rosetta Stone, 
in about the corresponding place in the Egyptian writing 
was a small elliptic frame containing a number of signs. 
He therefore concluded, first of all, that in the hiero- 
glyphic system attention was called to the names of the 
kings by enclosing them within a shield, to which he gave 
the name of cartouche ; secondly, that the signs con- 
tained in this cartouche must be letter for letter the word 
Ptolemy.® Supposing, then, the vowels to be omitted, 
he was in possession of five letters, P, T, L, M, S. Now 
Champollion knew already by a Greek inscription en- 
graven upon the obelisk at Philae that the hieroglyphic 
cartouche upon it ought to be that of Cleopatra. If, then, 
his first reading was correct, the P, T, and L of Ptolemy 
should be found again in this second proper name with 
K and R in addition. Thus these two names, Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, were the foundation of his alphabet, until, 
little by little, he acquired nearly all the consonants. He 
was then practically in possession of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet. But the language had still to be interpreted. To 
pronounce words is idle unless the meaning of them is 
comprehensible. And here the genius of Champollion 
displayed itself fully ; he discovered that his alphabet 
derived from these two proper names, and applied to 
other words in the language, produced words in Coptic, 
® The omission of the vowels is frequent in Eastern languages. 
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which, though not so much studied as Greek, had for a 
long time been an accessible language. This time he 
had indeed discovered the secret The Ancient Egyptian 
language was nothing but Coptic written in hieroglyphs, 
or rather Coptic was but the language of the Pharaohs 
transcribed in Greek characters. The rest came rapidly 
enough. Champollion went on gradually proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, until at last he was able 
to lay the foundation of that noble science which has for 
its object the deciphering of hieroglyphic texts. Such is 
the history of the Rosetta Stone. Owing to its discovery 
the Egyptian monuments are no longer objects of hope- 
less curiosity, and Ancient Egypt has again been restored 
to her own place in the story of the nations. Soon after 
the discovery of the monument it was taken to Alexandria, 
where it fell into the hands of the English, who on leaving 
Egypt took it, along with several other monuments once 
belonging to the French army, to London, and deposited 
it in the British Museum. 

Thirty-fourth Dynasty 

After lasting for 5400 years, the Empire of Mena 
fell, and from henceforth Egypt was but a province of 
the Roman Empire. The prefects erected several monu- 
ments at Alexandria, amongst which are Pompey^s Pillar, 
Hadrian's town of Antinoe (Sh^kh-Abadeh), and the 
tomb, well worthy of the ancient kings, that he erected 
to the memory of his favourite Antinoiis. In front of it 
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were sphinxes and obelisks ; one of which latter monu- 
ments is in Rome, where it is called the Barberini obelisk. 
At Kalabsheh, Dendhr, Dakkeh, Philse, EdfQ, Esneh, 
Erment, and Denderah, the Roman emperors continued 
the work of the Ptolemies. But symptoms of decadence 
were already visible in the apparent prosperity. The art 
of Khufu, the Usertsens, Thothmes, Ramessides, and 
Psammetichus degenerated daily ; the manners, language, 
and writing were modified ; and Egypt began to totter 
until under Theodosius she fell. 

We shall feel that our self-imposed task in the Appen- 
dix has been thoroughly completed if the reader be per- 
suaded by it of this one fact only — ^that the history of 
Ancient Egypt, long, interesting, and chequered as it was, 
is truly worthy of the title of history, and that the strongest 
proofs of this fact lie in the country’s own monuments. 
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THE DYNASTIES AND PRINCIPAL KINGS 


OF ANCIENT EGYPT 




Ancient Empire 



DYNASTIES 


DURATION 

I-II. 

Thinite ..... 

. 555 Years 

III~V. 

Memphite ..... 

• 746 


VI. 

Elephantine .... 

. 203 

»> 

VII-VIII. 

Memphite 

f 142 

>> 



L 70 Days 

IX~X. 

Heracleopolite .... 

. 294 Years 


Middle Empire 



XI-XIIL 

Theban 

. 666 

919 

XIV. 

Xoite 

• 184 

>> 

XV-XVII. 

Hyksos (Delta) .... 

• 511 

99 


New Empire 



XVIII-XX. 

Theban 

• 593 


XXI. 

Tanite 

. 130 

99 

XXII. 

Bubastite 

. 170 


XXIII. 

Tanite 

. 89 


XXIV. 

Saite 

. 6 


XXV. 

Ethiopian 

. 50 

99 

XXVI. 

Saite 

. 138 

9 ) 

XXVII. 

Persian 

. 121 


XXVIII. 

Saite 

7 


XXIX. 

Mendesian .... 

21 


XXX. 

Sebennyte ..... 

• 38 

99 

XXXI. 

Persian 

8 

99 
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PRINCIPAL KINGS 




Mena 
Teta 
Hesepti 
Ba-en-neter . 
Snefeni 
Khufu 

Khafra I 
Menkau-Ra I 
Unas 

Teta ] 

Pepi 1. ! 

Pepi II. j 

Queen Nitocris) 
Amen-em-hat I - 
Usertsen I. 
Amen-em-hat TI. 


Usertsen 11. r 

Usertsen III. 
Amen-em-hat III. 
Amen-em-hat IV. 
Sekenen-Ra . 
Aahmes I. n 

Amen-hotep I. 
Thothmes I. 
Thothmes II. 

Queen Hatshepsu 
Thothmes III. \ 

Amen-hotep II. 
Thothmes IV. 
Amen-hotep III. 
Amen-hotep IV. 

(Khu-en-Aten)^ 
Seti I. 

Ramses II. [> 
Merenptah J 


DYNASTIES 

L 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 


XII. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 
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Ramses III 

Her-Hor 

Shashanq 1. (Shlshak) | 

Osorkonll. (Zerah?) j . . . . 

Tefnekht. (Piankhi King of Ethiopia took 

Memphis) 

Bakenranef (Bocchoris) .... 
Shabaka. His sister Amen- . 
iritis married Piankhi II. I 
and their daughter became I 
thequeenofPsamethek I. [ 

Shabataka. 1 

Taharaqa (Tirhakah) ^ 

Psamethek I. 

Neku II. (Necho) 

Uahabra (Hophra) 

Nekthorheb (Nectancbo I.) ) 

Noktncbef ( ,, H.) j 



UVNASTtKs 

XX. 
XX r. 

XXII. 

xxni. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


XXVI. 

XXX. 



HOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Tlu‘ History <»f llorodiitus, Book iL 
StralK^ IJook xvii* 

Hiofh»riis, Ho<*k i. 
l‘n‘ivr\ Maiiciho. 

Df I'lMf (‘I ( Kiiijlo, 

H^ypt uudt’r tlir Pharaohs, If. Hn^^sdu 
t Jli Hyk .MS, I < *ara, 

«h^ ISaiph's (l^^ r< )rumt, Maspcro. 

H|;yjilnl«tj.«hjiu's. <’halKi.s, 

(’tmtt's 1‘ojiulain‘s, 

Muiiunu'iK'. (it rpjirr Kf^ypt, Marictto. 

Arj^yplrn un<l ^Ih* Ihirlu'if \Io-r-i, I'.Ih'is. 

'I’ho h'lvrt «*('a,n Knyptiait <,huvn. Uuiiiirhi'n, 

Matinors ati!l C'lNiUiii nf the Ancient Kj^^plian-;, (Iar»iiu«r 
\\ ilKinion. 

Los MoiniJiirnts (U* TArt Antii|m‘. Kayet. 

The Ail <*t Atu iont Kitypt. IVirot anti (’hiph*/, 

I’^typtian Ntasporti. 

Lito Kiupu-t*' jntlioiairo a ‘rholies. Masprn». 

I|lu* Hintit'rl i.oftmoi fur iHji), I*. lo P,ij»c Kenouf, 
fviyplt' a iN'lilt's Jtairmrs. A. Klumc. 

Ipaiillt';5 «rAltyot>s, Mariettt*. 
i'Jtuilos K;»ypiu‘»ttn's. Masportt, 

LWrt K}».\ption, Pri'<!.<% 

La 'rrouvailh* tlo I n r^t^l-Lahari, Maspcao an<l Ihufj^oh. 

The Fuymn aii;l laike Moak Major llrown, K. K. 

Kdalittn tie ri’jtyi>tt’. AIhI eh Laiil. 

Tho Puhlkuion^ ol the Kstypl Kxploiathm Fuml. 
l' 4 typt\ l*hu*o in I'nlvor-al lliaory. lUinsen. 

( 'ilios oi' I‘ 4 ‘ypl» U. S* I'tHjlo, 

UieUonniuro trAroh(‘ttlnpJr Kjjyptionne. 1‘. I’ionet. 

Viiyatte thdii nantoHv;y(tU% (\ Hlanr. 

The Monnniontal I nstt»ry of I‘V,ypt« < )Almrn» 

I MtaiumcntL Ao. RtKollini. 

Uovnr tlt‘ rUisloiro <U* Kolifthm, Maspvro, 

Lu Sonlptnrt* lyryptioniic* Sohli, 

La llihlet t lo t Honnivortos Modornrs, Vij'onmix* 

Aepjpton utitl Ai'jfyptiM'.hts Lobrn im Aftta’thmn. Krman. 
HtaiKnmloi ui;> Ao^7pton, Lopsins, 

‘I he iVlLel Auiurnii 'lalilcls. Liulijo and IkzoM. 
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r-s t- t>. r«. ‘O 'O >n »n ts. o o VO lo to to i os 



L 2 


Intercalary Days 




INDEX 


AAH-UO'l KI» 

ArJ»«hotqf, (,Uiwn, ,51, ijb, 

it w</. 

AiUuiu:.'* .U 

Anhinos, tht* functiomuy, no 
Ajiniu, the, ^5, 28 
Alui cNLatlf, 7 
Alijdos, 18, 42 
tht' Table (tft 89 
Abyssinia, ^56 
AdiilUs, thf Prt‘fe<'t, 68 
Al<*\antlt*r I T., ^>2 
AleN;unl<‘r llu* i IrtNil, 6t 
Ab'xandria, Ininiin^ <>!' Library, 
04 ; deuusetl of, 72, 

7 ? ; of, 

Anu*n-eia hat I,, 18 
^ III,, 16-18 

Ament, the functionary, 15 
Ameniritis, 55 

Amenophis I., Kinj;, jx 
IL, Kinj;, 56 
Hb, Kin|^, y> 

IV., 38 

Auutsis 24, 31 

Amr^Ibn-cLAsi invades Lgypt, 

74 

An, the city of, 14 
Ancestors, the II all of, 88 
Antinoif, the town of, 140 


ItENl-HASAX 

Apachnas, the Ilyksos king, 

I Ap*appus, Kinfj, 9, 10 
Apepi, Kinj;, 23, 24, 27 
Apis, the tomits of, 12^S, 129 
130 

Aptiphis, King, 25 
Argo, near Dongola, 19 
I Armenia, 36, 42 
! Art, tlte advance of, 7, 8 
! ■ the decline of, 1 3 
' Aslnlod, 57 
! Assis, 25 
' Assitan (^uw), 9 
- Assurbanipal, 23 
■ Assyria, intluenco of, 52 
Aten, the worship <»f, 40 
* Augustan Prefect,’ the, 66 
Avaris, 25 
Avon, 14 
Azotus, 57 


Bab-el -Mandeb, vStraits of, 13 
Babylon, 42 ; capture of, 58 
Bas-reliefs, 6 ; at Gebel-Silsileh 

Bedawin, the, 9 
Begig, the obelisk of, 29 
Beni- Hasan, 14 
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BEON 

Beon, a Hyksos king, 2 $ 
Beth-Shemesh, 14 
Birket-el-KurOn, the, 16 
Bocchoris, King, 54 
Brugsch, Prof. H., 17 
Buildings of Dynasty XII., 14 
Bubastis {Tell Basta)^ 27, 52, 
61, XII 


Coesarion, 137 
Cambyses, 59 

Campaigns against theCarthagin- 
ians, 59 

the Hyksos, 23 

the Khetas, 41, 42, 44, $0 

the Rutennu, 31 

— the vShasu, 42 

— into Arabia, 67 

Armenia, 42 

Assyria, 32, 64 

Babylon, 42 

Cush, 13, 50, 54 

Cyprus, 36 

Ethiopia, 31, 56 

Gebel-Barkal, 67 

Nubia, 31 

Palestine, 31 

I^unt, 34 

Sfidan, the, 15, 31, 3a, 

36, 59 

Syria, 31, 41 

Canal between Red Sea and 
Nile, 42, 57 

Candace, the Queen, 67 
Cape, the, of Good Hope, $8 
Carchemish, Necho II. <lefcatod 
at, 57 

Chalcodon, the Council of, 72 
Champollion, 2, 13S 
Chapel, monolithic, at Sals, 133 
Cheops, King, 6 
Christianity, rise of, 6S ; becomes 
obligatory, 72 


DYNASTIES 

Chronology, difficulties of, 84 
86 

Civilization fully developed, 7, 
8; progress of, 14, 30; de- 
cline of, 69 
Cleopatra, 65 
Copies, IS 
Copts, the, 

Cuneiform tablets, 119 
Cyprus, 36 

Cyrenia, defeat of Aprles at, 57 


Darius, 60 

De Isidc et Osiridc, 3 
De Rouge, 59 
Der-el-Bahari, 23 
Diodorus, 3, 7, 17 
Dodeenrehy, the, 55 
Dragtmmns, 5S 
Dynasties — 
i.-ni., 6 
IV., 6, 8 

VI. , 9, 10 

VII. X., 10, IX 
XL, 12 

xn., I? 18 

XUL, 18, 19 
XIV., 10 

xv.-xvr., 20 


XVIL, 21- 25 
XVIIL, 3.^41 

XIX. , 41-49 

XX. , 40- 52 


XX 1 ..XXIL ,52 
XXI IL, 53 
XXIV.-XXV., 54 50 
XXVL, 56 58 
XXVIL, 58 60 
XXVnL:xXXL, e»o, 61 
XXXIL, 62 


XXXIIL, 63 
XXXIV,, (k>* 70 



hidex 


TSI 


edf6 

KdfO,, built by Orceks, 63 

antiquity of, 5 ; boun- 
daries of, 13, 14, 19 ; in 

Dynasty XVIII., 31 ; capitals 
of, 8, 12, 52, 53, 56 ; decline 
of, 50, et seq. ; history of, 3 ; 
becomes a Roman province, 
65 ; becomes part of the 
b'astern Kmpire, 69 ; con- 
<(uere(l by the Mahometans, 

74 ^ ^ 

Elephantine, 8, 36 
Kl-Kab, 9 
Kl-Lahun, 17 

iMiipire, Ancient, the duration 
of, 10 

Middle, the duration of, 29 
- • New, the duration of, 61 
Epochs of Egyptian history, 4 
Ethiopia, 13, 31 
Eusebius, 20 


KayQm, the, i6, 18 
Flower, Prof., 27 
Foreign inva.sions, 14, 44 
- workmen, 43 
Fortresses, 13 


Clateway at Kom-Ombo, XI4 
Gcbel-Atoki, 15, 43 
Gebel-Barkal, 23 
Gibraltar, the Straits of, 58 
Gold, 15 
Granite, 7 

Greeks, admission of, 58 i shipr 
wrecked on coast of Egypt, 

GOrnah, 21 


Hammamdt, 10 
Ilatshepsu, Queen, 32-36 


KAMEs- 

ITauar 25 

Ilawdra, 17, 18 
Hebron, 22 

Iler-IIor, the priest-king, 22 
Herodotus, 3, 6, 7, 17, 57, 133 
Herusha, the, 9 

Hieroglyphs, discovery of, 2, 

139 

— no longer used, 72 
Hittites, the, 41 
Hor-em-heb, 113 
Homs, King, 40 
Hyksos, the, 19-29 ; derivation 
of word, 25 ; possibly a 
Turanian people, 26, 28 ; the 
descendants of the, 24 


lanias, Ring, 25 ^ 

Incursions of foreigners, 10 
Inscription from Abydos, 98 

— — El-Kab, 1 12 

Tomb of Hor-em-heb, 

113 

— of Aahmes 112 

time of Khufu, 95 

Una, 97 

Invasions by foreigners, 14, 44 

— by the Hyksos, 20 
Irak-Arabia, 36 

Islamism becomes the religion 
of the country, 74 
Israelites, the, 43, 49 


Jewellery, the, of Queen Aah^ 
hotep, 31, 1x6-120 
Jo.seph, 22, 24 
Josephus, 25 


Kadesh, 45 
Karnes, King, 112 
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KASR-ES-SYAD 

Kasr-es-Syad, 9 
Khafra, 8, 95 
Kheper-ka-Ra, King, 14 
Khetas, the, 21, 41, 5 °; 

revolt of the, 44 ; treaty with 
the, 22 

Khu-en-Aten, 39, 113 
Khufu, 6 
Kom-Ombo, 36 
Kumneh, 13 
Kurdistan, 36 


Labyrinth, the, iS 
La Hune, 18 
Leyden, a stela at, loi 
Libyans, the, 50 
Limestone, 7 


Manetho, commanded to w'rite a 
history of Egypt, 64 ; his list 
of kings, 77-84 ; quoted, 3, 
6, 9, 18, 21, 29, 52, 54, 76 
Mashuasha, the, 52, 55, 56 
Maspero, M., 23 
Mastabat-el-Fardn, 9 
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Maten, the land of, 39 
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Medinet Habft, 50 
M6d{lm, the temple at, 95 
Memphis, 8, 9, 36, 43 
Mena, King, 5 
Menzaleh, Lake, 24 
Merenptah, King, 49 
Mer-ucr, 17 

Mesopotamia, 28, 30, 36 
Mines, gold, 15 
Mitanni, King Tushratta of, 39 
Moeris, Lake, IS- 18, 29 
Mokattam Hills, the, 7 
Mongoloid origin of the Hyksos, 
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Monuments, destruction of, <>0, 
69 

Mummies, the royal, at Der-el- 
Bahari, 125-128 
Mummy of Sekenen-Ra, 23 


Naville, M., 27 
Neb-ua, the stela (»f, 112 
Nebuchadnezzar, King, 57 
Necho IT., King, 57 
Nectanebo I., King, 60 
— II., King, 61 
Neferti-iti, (^)ueen, 40 
Nile, tht‘, 15 ; its high-water 
mark in Dynasty XII., 19 
Nineveh, 42 
Nitocris, (diieen, 0 
Nomes, number of, 17 
Nubia, 36 


Oasis, the, of Ammt)n, 59 
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Barberini, 14 1 
5 k*gig, 29, 104 
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Karnak, 33, 120 
On (xVittunjYtt), I,]., 29, KH 
Ombos 36 

On, the, 6 

On, the city of, 14, 36 
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Anastasi, 23 
Of Queen N^‘tVnut, 125 
The Fay dm, 17 
The mathematical, 27 
The Sal Her, 26, 109 
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IVrsiarts, invasion by the, 59 
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Sakkarah, 9 

- tlie Tablet of, 91 
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Sekenen-Ra, King, 23 
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MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS 

WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 

‘ Mr. ^^trRRAV has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world 
over. Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his 
RED HANDBOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly 
English and reliable.’ — T imks. 


HANDBOOK — EGYPT ; The Nile, through Egypt, 
Nuhia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, Therks, 
The Suez Canal, Peninsula op Sinai, The Oases, The 
Fyoom, &c. iss . 1891. 

HANI)BOOK-«THE RIVIEKA &c.; Provence, 
DaupiiinFi, The Ai.pes Maritimes, Avionon, NImes, 
Arles, Marseilles, Nice, (Cannes, Monaco, Mentone, 
HoRDitinERA, San Remo. New Edition. 1892. 

H AN 1 ) BOO K— ME niTERRANE AN ISLANDS : The 
Coasts ok Akruia, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Corsica, Sardinia, Sich.y, Malta, The 
Halkaric Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c. In 
Two I’arts, 21s . 1892. 

FIANDBOOK—ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, 
Constantine, Oran, The Atlas Range, See , 12s , 1890. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH ITALY AND VENICE: 
Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, The Italian Lakes, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venk’e, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, 
Modena, Placenza, Genoa, ike . los . 1891. 

1 1 AN I ) r,00 K ■ - CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE : 
LtrcGA, Tuscany, XTmuria, The Marches, and the 
LATE Patrimony OF St. l^KTKR. In Two Parts. lOi-. 1892. 

1 1 ANDBOOK— ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. loi*. 
isss. 

HANDBOOK--SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY: 
Kaplks, Pompeii, IIerculaneum, Vesuvius ; Sor- 
rento ; c:apri, : Amalfi, P/E.stum, Pozzuoi.r, Capua, 
Taranto, Bari; Brindisi, Rome to Naples, Palermo, 
Messina, Syracuse, Catania, In Two Parts, tzs . 1892. 

HANDBOOK-HOLY LAND : Syria, Palkstine, 
Sinai, ICdom, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and 
Palmyra. i8.v. 1892. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 



MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 

THOROUGHLY REVISED ON A NEW SYSTEM. 

To meet the requirements of modern travel, consequent upon 
the great extension of railway systems throughout Kuriipt^ ami 
elsewhere, Mr, Murray has, during the past few year i, 
and in a great measure reconstructed and re^vritten hii U and i took 
In the words of the Saturday Rkvikw, ‘'Hu* whole -.crii'. has 
been in process of being gradually “ put through the niill ” in 
regard of all modern requirements, while it still retain,; the 
characteristic (in which no modern series has yet attetnpied 
to touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly.* 

The arrangement of the main routes, by ludng mad«’ to crunridr 
as nearly as possible with those of the oliirial Railway Time- 
tables, has secured the utmost .simplicity of plan with the 
facility of reference. 

The historical and other information, not found in cvmy tJuidc, 
yet always considered of value and intenM to the mo.t intrlluv'ur 
travellers, has been retained, whilst the prncth^d inloimation 
has been made as detailed and accurate as in compadhU; with 
the nature and limits of a traveller's guide. 

A special feature in the recent editions t»f the Han llw»ok 
the Index and Directory, where all information that is UabU: 
to change, relating to 

HOTELS, DO<*TOkS, 

restaurants, ranks, 

CAFf:S, .snoi*s, 

CHURCH SERVICES, STEAM lUMTS, iVc. 

wull be found in a compact and convenient form at th«* <'nd of 
the books, where it is freiiucntly reprinteti ami broupjn up to 
date. 

In Issuing these new editions Mr. Murray is virtually puMisliinj* 
a Series of new Jlandhooks^ which, with a largely 
number of ma/is and bians^ are calculated to meet all the presm* 
requirements of travellers. 



MURRAY^S HANDBOOKS, 


The following Handbooks have been Reconstructed on 
THE New System. 


Maps and 
Plans. 

SWITZERLAND. Edited by W. A. B. C001.IDGE, M.A. 22 


NORTH ITALY 
CENTRAL „ 
SOUTH „ . 


Eilitcd by 11 . W. PuLLEN, M.A,, 
Author of ‘Dame Europa’s School ’ 


34 

24 

20 


GERMANY 34 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 18 

FRANCE. Part 1 36 

,, Part II. 23 

SPAIN 43 

MEDITERRANEAN ] Edited by Sir Lambert j 8o 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS j I'i^vkair, K.C.M.G. ( ,2 

INDIA AND CEYLON 5S 

•SYRIA AND PALESTINE. Edited by Haskett 
Smith, M.A 29 

•EGYPT 34 


‘ No one cnii read the very full introduction to the new eilition 
of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook to Lower and Upper Ej^ypt” without 
louj^inj; to taste of the various joys therein dcscrilxid. Altogether 
the general information covers a hundred pages, and a careful 
stmiy of this introduction will not only put the intending visitor in 
possession of all he wants to know concerning modes of travelling, 
hotels, money, servants, &c., but will give him such a knowledge 
of the climate, the geography, the history, the people, and the 
archivology of Egypt, as will enable him to do his sightseeing with 
intelligence, * — T \ M Ks. 

♦ Owing to the peculiar nature of this country it has been found 
impossible to carry t)ut the new system in its entirety, but the book 
is none the less most thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street 




A NEW INDIAN HANDBOOK. 


With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns an<i Huildinjrs. 8vo. 15^. 

A UA'NDDOOK FOR TRAVKLLFRS IN' INDIA 

AND ('KVL(')N, includint; the Proviiates of 
Bombay, and Madras (the Panjah, North-West Provinces, 
Kajpulana, the ('.eiitral Provinces, Mysore, \c.)» the Native 
States and Assam. 

* Par and away tlu; last book of its kind/— SfOTSMAN. 

‘Of tlu* ittMUiral arrani'iMUPiit i>f tin* bool;, mid the skill with wfdi'h att 
Imnienso tnass of iutorfsiin i and valu.ibli* material has brcn n‘M,vd**i! into .1 
small space, it wouUl bo diauMtU to spoak t*jobiv‘,hly.' St. J AMt'a’s tl \/a/f n ,. 

* \Vf havo t<i‘',(od tlo* !/itiuikwk in s»*v<‘r.d pl.nTs wluT** wo Imd 
knowlotli**", mid li.ivt* found it .wenraco and amob* in dir infonnari *ti civrti. 
'1 he tourist may 1 onJid'mt.'y f«*ly an it, and tin* ‘.tmb-iit who '.rrk. tor deeper 
knowledjto will binis wh'rrr u may In; obtained.' bin-nASiv W«ati.i>. 

* Wo have no fault to find wdth the new vnlunns ( »nr of tin- vhr.t pral r- 
worthy fralnr.' , of tin liool; i , the unusimUy ample supply of » v* rib r.t map . and 
plans, —'rtih S. r.Ai.M,’. 

‘No vbatur to India t.houhl start without a “ Murray.''* M \t i 

< » AZi>; m:. 

‘Tin* rmtfe*; ,00 judi. ioti-.b' laid out for a tiian to ‘or a. me, !i a. p iMr 
in a rea'ioiiablr inno, and dir ui'Mii . of doim* -o .ur I Ic.ulv in- Jj .'rd, li tie* 
book i'. abundant Iv nud ainpH illuitraled by dm »ii,saui. .or , n- i,d i‘sr,. 
of dtntiirt. and p'an . of imsioU.int pi.uc.. Thro* arc over loitv •» du -a*. ,iU 
insUly.uiddi tin» tly prinird.* I>\tl.v Nja\ 

“rids rv'rllr nt ipii *r.!)o.it, appr.ir to 4‘.»rt»,dri, tfira- it, i* 0 ,- 0 ; 
nearly all the ii'lo'wi. id •!! lil,< b i.. br u .rtol .n»d unrv ’. m;).; t * a \i e » to Ion,, r 
whilr in tbr I otiiitn ot on b: wav ihtihrr, to-' tIjoj r.itii i- . n n - i - ('ir (-• i 
aiithoriib*. Ii'iiu ^iibirli j'o’.kT iulonitaiion i an or oblai.tiil/ M.'ntu .iit 
lit'AkM.VN. 

‘India i*. !*' « minr a huntin',' ♦tr uiml for t hr < nrl. at an ! thrit net-d. -nr 
well 4 atrinl fill 1*1 mi’, b'.ol ,ayai.;I* '.-tlum*- wiiu a w iH /n li ta i- .-t 1*, 1 Im a 
fi* don wnlrr aui! m-m' t4itiH* in ',tn'pti.r. than ,ll;^ otb*u b '1 ot lbrkiad«a(4 
I bum to deal witb,' oi i ' J iV»4»r, 

'Wri an sfi (O-d*' Je -mim'inl tbr. litlb* b4*'«I.. 'I‘!’r ij- .i dprjir, .d, 

and .u< bii'n t'liaf ii.at .a', paitii ul.uly 'ootl ,n.«* iiot t '»! aa*, \ n w 

It i>‘ Wotfby t t ta - - a p'm* •• auiMii * iIj ’ nui iwn- d \v .tJan wbt'hb.vr 

f.u 'a» m.tny v a,. b> it th»‘ n'-b .pr r,,4}i!. » mo >m n . of tbou oiiid . o| }M,.dt-h 
tiavdln , 4m t4i ■ «■ oijtiiient id' Kufojtr,* M.MmAS 

* Afint'd with hr. “ Mt.it.tv,'* tbr Ibu may r. ata tb» .u;;?! tb- but •th and 

itreadihtd Bin*ln t m, aaoni.bm.*, th«* »ufi\r-, b^, tjo- voi -ot ami v/.mfvtit his 

1 uowJrtlne, in -t*' d 1 brio *, f5ra*.n,l»*ni ttii fltrtft l-a mb ; "i.i'a'na, to v»,n.tt h odd 

1 4 Miul t.fun , 1 aten an bou/Jtt in dm * 4*:;nu*, N a t s,4f4,t,t, t In a 
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FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to the 

Kloinontary and Preparatory Grammars. By the same Editors. 
Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 

FOURTH FORM OVID. Selections from Ovid and 

Tibullus. With Notes by H. O. Wintub. Post Svo. 2#. 6d. 

ETON HORACE. The Odes, Bpodes, and Carmen Sseculare. 

With Notes. By P. W. Corntbh, M.A. Maps. Crown Svo. 6«. 
EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, by E. P. Rouse, M.A., and 

Aktuor CocKHitoiT, M.A. Ci'own Svo. 3 a 

A R ITHMETIC. By Rkv. T. Dalton, M.A. Cr jwn Svo. $ 3 , 

E X RLOSI V ES. [Soo Cundill.] 

FERGUSSON (Jambs). History of Architecture in all Countries 
ft*oin the Earliest Times. A Now and thoroughly Itovisod Edition, 
With 1,700 IltuBtratlous. 5 Vols, Medium Rvo 
V<ds. r. & If. Ancient and Mediaeval. Edited by PiiKNii Sriens. 

HI, Indian dr Eastern, 81a Cd. IV. Modern, 2 vols. 31e. Cd. 
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FITZGEEALD (Bislxop). Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 

Inclnding the origin and progress of the English Reformation, ftom 
Wiciiffe to the Great Rebellion. With a Memoir. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21#. 

FITZPATRICK (William J.). The CorreBpondence of Daniel 
O’ Connell, the Liberator. With Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. SG#. 

FLEMING (PEorBSSOB.). Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
With Quotations and References. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

F 1.0 WEE GARDEN. By Rev. Tnos. Jambs. Fcap. 8vo. Id. 

FORD (Isabella O.). Miss Blake of Monkshalton. A Novel. 
Crywn Svo. 6s. 

FORD (Riohabd). Gatherings from Spain. Post Svo. 8d. 

FORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 

Office and Dntles of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8vo. 7s.6<l. 

FORTIFICATION. [See Claree.] 

FUAi^JOE (Histort OE). [See Arihtir — Markham — Smith — 

Students’— -Tocquevillf..] 

F dEAM (W.), LL.D. Elemeuls of A<JcricultuT6 ; a text-book pre- 
pared under ihe anthoiity of the Royul Agrictil iumI Society of England, 
With 200 Illtisfcralion'i. Crown 8vf>. 2s, 6t/. 

FRENCH IN ALGIEKS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners of A bd-el-Kadir, Post Svo. 2s. 

FRBRE (Mart). Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends 
current in Southern India, with Introduction hy Sir Rabtlb Fakrb. 
With lUustratioua. l* 08 t 8vo. 6a. 

G ALTON (F.). Art of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available in Wild Countries, Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s, Gd. 

GAMBLER PARKY (T.). The Ministry of Fine Art to the 

Happiness ol I.ifo. Revised Edition, wltlt un Itidos. Svo. 14a. 

(Major). The Combat with Sufibriug. Fcap. Svo. 3^. Off. 

GARDNER (Prop. Peiiot). Now Chapters in Greek History. 
Historical results of recent exewations in Groocu and Asia Minor. 
With illustrations. Svo. Jilv. 

GEOGRAPHY. [See Bunburt — Cboker — ^Ramsai — ^Riohakdsoh 

— Smith— Students’ ,3 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAI. (1846 to 1881.) 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS. Royal Svo. 

Vol. I., Port i. Travels and Researches In Western China. By B. 
Colbobnr Baber. Maps. 6s. 

Part ii. — 1. Rocont Goography of Central Asia; from Russian 
Sources. By £. Pelmar MosaaN. 2. Progress of Dis- 
covery on the Coasts of Now Guinea. By C. B. HaBKnaM. 
Uihliographical Appendix, by E. C Rye. Maps. 6s. 

Part iii. — 1. Report on Part of the Ghilxl Conn try, Ac. By 
Limit. J. S. JiROADEOOT. 2, Journey from Shira* to Jastok, 
By J. U. Preece. 2*. 6c2. 

Part Iv. — Geographical Education. By J. S. Keltik. 2a (W. 

Vol. ir.. Part i. — 1. Exploration in S, and H. W. China. By A. R, 
Cot.qtthoun. 2. Bibliography and Oartoiiraphy of His- 
paniola. By H. Lino Roth. 3. Expl«>ration» in Zanxlbac 
Dominions by Lieut. C. Stewart Smith, R.N. Ss, <kt. 

Partii.— A Bibliography of Algeria, fVom the Expedition of 
Charles V. in 1641 to 18*^7 By 8iH K, L, PLAvyaXE. 4#. 

Part ill.— 1. On the Measurement of Heights by ih« Barometer. 
By John Ball, P,R.S. 2. River Entrances, By Htron Hoekrt 
Mill. 3 Mr. J.F, Needham’s Jou«tiov in South Eastern Tibet. 

I’arfc iv.— 1. The Bibliography of the Barbary States. Part I, 
By Sir B. L. Playfair. 2. Huil son’s Bay and Strait. By 
Oommodoro A. II. Markham, B.N. 

Vo\ lir , I’art i.— Journey of Carey and Dalglelsh lu Chinese Turkestan 
and Northern Tibet; and General Prejevaltky on the Oro- 
graphy of Northern Tibet, 
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GEORGE (Ernest). The Mosel ; Twenty Etchings. Imperial 

dt”). 42.<. 

= Loire and South of France ; Twenty Etchings. Folio. 425. 

GERMANY (History or). [See Markham.] 

GIBBON’S History of the Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited with notes by MitiMAN, Guizot, and i:>r. Wm. Smith. Maps. 
8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. Student’s Edition. Vs. 6d5. (See Studkjstt’s.) 
QIPFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naral Daring ; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6cZ. 

GILBERT (Jobiah). Landscape in Art : before the days of Claude 

and Salvator. With 15U Illustrations. Medium 8 vo. SOs. 

GILL (Oapt.). The River of Golden Sand. A Journey through 
China to Burmah. Edited hy E. C. Babeu. Wiih Memoir by Col. 
Yule, C.B. Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
(Mrs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac- 
count of a Scionilfio Expedition. Map. Crown 8vo. 9«. 
GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion. 8vo. V®. 6d. 

Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78. 7 Yola. Small 

Svo. 2s, Sd. each. I. The Throne, the Pnnee OonBort, the Cabinet and 
Constitution. II. Personal and Literary. III. Historical and Specu- 
lative. IV. Foreign. V. and VI. Ecclesiastical. VII. Miscelianeons. 

Special Aspects of the Irish Question; A Series of 
ItonoctinnH ia and since 1880. Oollootcd from various Sources and 
Itoprlnted. Crown 8vo. 3s. Hif. 

QLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post Svo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post Svo. 2s. 

— Life of Lord Clive, l^st Svo. 8s. 6<i. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post Svo. 8s. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Olivbr) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

OUKKXKOKAM. Vignettos. 4 Volfi. Svo. 80^, 

GO MM (P.M. Sir Wm.). His Letters and Journals. 1799 to 
1816. Edited by F.O. Carr Gomin. With Portrait. Svo. 12<. 
GOKDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
(torn the War of Liberation. Font Svo. Bs. 6d. 

- (Lady Duff). The Amber- Witch. Post Svo. 2s. 

l?ee also Rosa. 

. The French in Algiers. Post Svo. 2s. 

G()RE (Rev, Charles, Edited by). Lux Mundi. A Serie? of 
HtudiHR in the Keilgion of tho Inoarnatlou. By various Writers. 
pOj.ular Edition, Cr >wn 8vo. 6*. 

. . — The Bampton Lectures, 1891 ; The Incarna- 

tion of the Sun of God. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

GOULBUKN (Dean). Three Counsels of the Divine Master for 
the conduct of tho Spltituai Idfe: — ^The Commenoexnout ; The 
Virtues ; Tho Confliot. Crown Svo. 9s. 
also Buroon. 

GRAMMARS. [Sec Curtius — Eton — Hall — Hutton — Kins 
Edward — Lmatiieb— Maetzhbo— Mattiix^k— Smith.J 
OREF.CB ^History of). [See Grote — Smith — Students*.] 

ORlFPITli (Rev. Charles). A History of Strath ficldsaye. 
With lIlustratlonB, dto, 10.*, Cf7. 
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OROTE’S (Gborgb) W ORKS : — 

History oy Greece. Prom the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Alexander the Groat. Nev^ Edition. Portrait, Map, and 
Plans. 10 Vola. PostSvo. 6.«. each. {The Vuhmcs man l>c kail Separately.) 
Plato, and ot'»er Gompaniona of Sucratea. 8 Voia. 8vo. 

or, New Edition, Edited by Alex. Baiit. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. Zs* each. 
Aristotle. 8vo. 12.s‘. 

Personal Life. Portrait. 8ro. 125. 

Minor WoRKa. Portrait. 8 to. 145. 

(Mrs.), a Sketch. By Lady Eastlakb. Crown 8 yo. 65 . 

QUILLEMARD (P. H.), M.D. The Voyage of the Marchesa to 
KaniEcliatka and New Guinea. With Notices of Pormoea and the 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. Now Edition. With Maps and 150 
Illustrations. One volume. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 

HAKE (Or. Napier) on Explosives. [See Oondill.] 

HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 

Illustrations and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 3^. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

With namerous Exercises, and graduated Parsing Lessons. 16mo. 1*. 
Manual of English Composition. With Copious Illustra- 
tions and Practical Exercises. 12ino. Ss. 6d. 

Child’s First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, -with the Verbs. iSmo. 23. 

HALLAM’S (Henry) WORKS:— 

The Constitutional History of Enolanp. Llhrary Edition, 
8 Vols. 8vo. 3 O 3 . Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. I^ost 8vo. 12». StudmUl* 
Edition, Post Svo. 7*. 6d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages, Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 803. Cabinet Eiition, 3 Vols. l^ost 8vo. 123. 
Students Edition, Post Svo. 73. Cd. 

Literary History of Europe during the 16th, 16th, and 
17TU OwNTtmiRs. Ltbrai’y Edition, 3 Vola. Svo. 8S«. Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vols. PostSvo. 1(J3. [Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 3f. 6d. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. (Piihlished Quarterly awi Annually,) 
HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage AnimalB. Post Svo, 23. 

HAYWARD (A.). Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 

2 Vols. Svo. 283. 

The Art of Dining, Post Svo. 2^. 

A Selection from his Correspondence. Edited with 
an Introductory account of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. By H. E, 
Oarlisle. 2 vols. Grown Svo. 24s. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS:— 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 125. 

Life of Sir J ohn Burgoynb. Post Svo. 1ft, 

Rapid Journeys across thb Pampas. PostSvo. 25. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the L. and N. W. R. Post Svo. 2f* 
HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 75, 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. 8ro. 85 , 

IJERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

and Essaya by Canon Kawlwboh, ttiR 11. llAwi.iNHitN audHlRj, G. 
Wilkinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols, Svo. 4H3, 

IlKPRJES (Rt. IIon. John). Memoir of his Public Life. 
By his Son, Edward Ilerries, O.B. S Vols, Svo. 24*. 
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FOREIGN HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK — TRAYEL-TALK. EagfUsh, French, Germaii, and 

Italian. New and Bovised Edition. 18mo. 8a. 6d. 

DICTIONARY : English, French, and German. 

Containing all the words and Idiomatic phrases likely to be required by 
a traveller. Bound in leather. lOino. 6s. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Mapand Plans. 6s. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,-- 

The Black Forest, the Ilartz, ThUringorwnld, Saxon Switzerland, 
Btigen, the Qiant Mountains, Tauniis, Odenwald, Elsass, and Loth- 
rliigou. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA,— Wurtem- 

burg, Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, Styria, Salzburg, the Dolomites, Hungary, 
and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Maps and Plans. Two 
Parts. Post 8vo. iJ.t. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont 

In Two Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10<. 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees. Maps and Plans. 

7a. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Ithono and Saono, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6c?. 

— THE lU VIERA. Provence, Dauphini^. The Alpea 

Marilimes, Avignon, JSlmop, Ailes, MarseillPB, Toulon, Cannes, 
Grasse, Nice, WLtnaco, Mt-n one, Bordigliera, San Rem.', AtaSB'o, 
Savona, &c.; Grem. bio, Grande Chartiouae. Maps and PUns. Svo. 6s. 

MEDITERRANEAN — its Principal Islands, 

Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands. For Travellers and 
Yachtsmen, with nearly flO Maps and Plans. Two Partt*. Post Svo. 21s. 
— ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Oonstantine, 

Oran, Tlcmcon, Bougie, Tcbl’H^a, B’skra, the Atlas Range. Maps and 
Plans. Post Svo. 12«. 

PARIS, and Environs. Maps and Plans. 3d. 6d. 

— — SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estreinadura, Andalusia, Konda, Granads, 
Murcia, Yalencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
dr-c. <Seo. Maps and Plans. Two Parts. PostSvo. 2U«. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 

Madeira, the Azores, Canary It.l;iu<l &c. Map and Plan. 12*. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vloenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piaoonza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venioo, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 

CENTRAL ITAIjT, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marshes, Umbria, 6to. Maps and Plans. Two Parts. Post Svo. Gs, 
ROM E ANi> ITS Envikons. 60 Mfjps and Plans. 10,?. 
SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY, including Naples 

and its Knvir-Jiw, Pompeii, llermUn* uni, Vesuvius; Sorrento ^ Capri; 
Amalll, Pmsttim, L’ozzuoll, Oupua, Tar.mt'>, Bnii; Brlndi.sl and tlto 
Roads fiom Ibnne to Naples; Palmm', Messlua, Syracuse, Outania 
dec. Two PiuvH. Maps. PostHvo. 

NORWAY, Ohrintlania, Bergen, Troudhjem. The 

Fj elds and Fjords. An entirely now Edition. Maps and Plans. 7y. 6f?. 

■ — SWEDEN, Stockholm, Up.^la, Gothenburg, iln 

Shores of the Baltic, dec. Map.^ and Pl.in. Post Svo. 6s. 
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HAND-BOOK — DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, Jut- 

land, Iceland. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 6s^ 

RUSSIA, St. PsTEBABUKa, Moscow, Poland, and 

FiKLAin). Maps and Plans. Post Svo. I8s. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Athens, the Pelopon- 
nesus. the Islands of the ^gean Sea. Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia. 
&o. In Two Parts- Maps, Plans, and Views. Post Svo. 2is, 

TURKEY IN AJSIA — Constantinople, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Pphesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Euphrates Valley, Route to India, dec. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 

EGYPT. The Course of the Nile through Egypt 

and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, Suez Canal, the Pyramids, 
Sinai, the Fyoom, <&c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. I5.<r. 

HOLY LAND — Syria, Palestine, Moab, Hauhan, 

Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Damascus; ami Palmyra. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 18s. ■*‘*’*‘ Map of Palestine. In a case. Ills. 

BOMBAY — Poonah, Beejapoor, Kolupoor, Goa, 

Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Somnauth, Kurrachee, 
dco. Map and Plane. Pout Svo. 15s. 

MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, Tiimevelly,Tuti- 

corln, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Ootocamund, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, AJanta, Elura Caves, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 16s. 

- — — BENGAL — Calcutta, Orissa, Briiish * Buruaah, 

Itanjroon, Moulmein, Mandalay, Darjiling, Dacca, Patna, Bonares, 
N.-W. Provinces, Allahabad, Cawnpnre, Lucknow, Agia, Uwalior, 
Naini Tal, Delhi, <!5sc. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 2(>s. 

TEE Pan JAB — Amiaoti, Indore, Ajniir, Jaypur, 

Jlohtak, Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, Kulu, Simla, Slalkot, 
Peshawar, Rawul Pindi. Attock, Karachi, SIM, Ac. Maps. lOs. 

INDIA AND CEYLON, includiijg the Provinc* s 

of Bengal. Bumbay, and M.idrau (tho Punjab, I’a'ovinoeH, 

Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, Ac.), the Nativt^ BsattH and 
Assam. With 66 Mapu and Plans of Towns and lJuildin;j;s. Post hvo. 16s. 

JAPAN. Revised and for the mf st jiart Rewritten. 

With 16 Maps. Post Svo. 16s. net. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALB3. An. Alplabetical 
Hand-Book. In One Volume. With Map. Pout Svo. 124. 

LONDON. Maps and Plans. Idmo. Ss. bV. 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

mileu. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 21*. 

ST. PAULAS CATHEDRAL. 20 Woodcuts. K 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, VoU 

Chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Buiy St, Kdn unds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridgo, PoUxstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Ya4'« oiuh* 
Cromer, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. ISm, 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, SheernoMi, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 7*. 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chiehctitor, Worthing, Ha^tlngat, 

Lewes, Arundel, *c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo, Cs, 
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HAND-BOOK — SURREY A^D HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, 

Belg&te, Gtdldford, Dorking, Wiucliester, Southampton, Kew Forest-, 
Portsmouth, TsIiB ov Wioht. &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10s. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, 
the Thames, «S:o. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. Os. 

— - WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Tauntor, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 

— DEVON, Exater, Ilfracombe, Lintou, Sidmouth, 

Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Planp. 
PostSvo. ts.Qd. 

CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Palmouth, 

the Lizard, Land’s End, dec. Maps. Post Svo. 6 ji. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichoster, Ro’chester, Canterbury, and SL Albans. With ISO 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 36i. St. Albans separately. Ss. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 

Cirencester, Cheltenhani, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, EvesUttin, «S:c. Map. Post Svo. 9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 16a. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarron, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Idanberis, Dolgelty, Conway, dec. Maps. Post Svo. 7s. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandafl^ Merthyr, 

Vale of Neatli, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, dtc. 
Map, Post 8vo. 7s. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 

LlandafiT, and St. David’s. With Illnstrations. Post Svo. 16». 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Korthampton, Peterborough, Towcestor, Davontry, Market Ilar- 
borough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. Post Svo. 7«. 6c2. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewcll,Ohatsworth,TboPoak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove Dalo, 
Ashhome, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvolr, MeltonMow- 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall. Tam worth. Msp, Post iivo. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stookpor*-, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 6a. 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Mauebester, 

Liverpool, Burnley, CUtheroe, Bolton, Blackburne, Wigan.Preston, Roch- 
dale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, ^a. Maps dc Plans. Post Svo. 7s, Cd. 

THE ENGLISIT LAKES, in Cumberland, We^t- 

moreland, and Lanoashiro; Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Amblesido, 
Kendal, Windoi-more, C 0 Di->t 0 D, Keswick, Grastueto, ULwatei-, 
Carlisle, Cockermourh, Penrith, Appleby, dec. Maps. PoatSvo. 7*. Cei, 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaater, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Soarborougb- Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Brftdft rd, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map ami Plans. Post Svo. 12*. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Cv. Svo. 2 1«. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Morpeth, Tynemouth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &o. Map. Post Svo. 10?. 

— - LINCOLNSHIRE, Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, 

Sleaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grimsby, Boston. Mans and Plaus. 
Pest Svo, 7«, 8d. 

WARWICKSHIRE. Map. Post Svo. 

HERTS, BEDS and IIU.NTS. 
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HAND-BOOK — SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, KeJso,Glasgo'P', 

Bumfrlep, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Lrcli 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Ti-ossachs, Caledonian Canal, Invemos'^, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braomar, Skye, Caithness, Koas, Suthtr- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 9«. 

IltELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Klllar- 
uej, Bantry, Clengariff, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10«. 
HICKSON (Dk. Sydney J.). A Naturalist in North Celebes ; a 

Narrative of Trave’s in Mlnahassa, the SanRir and Talaut Ifrlinds, 
with Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts 
visited. Map and Illusirattons. 8vo. IGs. 

HISLOP (Stephen). [See Smith, Geoeqe.] 

HOBSON (J. .A.). [See Mummeet.] 

HOLLWAY (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
HONEY BEE. By Rev. Thomas James. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOOK (Dean). Church Dictionary. A Manual of Reference for 

CUrgymen and Studints. New Edition, thoroughly revised. Edited 1 y 
Walter Hook, M. A., and W. R. W. Stephens, M. A. Med. Svo. 21 j». 

(Theodore) Life. By J, G. Lookhabt. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOPE (A. J. Bebespord). Worship in the Church of England. 
Svo, 9«. ; or, Popular Selections fromt Svo, 2s. 6tC, 

Worship and Order. Svo. 9s. 

HOPE-SCOTT (James), Memoir. [See Ornsby.] 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Texf. Edited by Dean Midman. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Crjwn Svo. 7s. Cd. 

[See Eton.] 

HOUGHTON’S (Lord) Monograph?. Purtmita. lO.f. Q/K 

Poetical Works. Portruit. 2 Vol«. 

(Robert Lord) Stray Vercoa, 1839-90. Crown Svo. 6n, 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Headers, having been selected 
for their acknoxvledgad interest, and ability of the Atithors. Post 8vo. 
Published at 2s. and 8a. 6d. each, and arranged under two diuUnetlve 
heads as follows 

CLASS A. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 


SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. By 
John Drinkwatbh. Qa. 

THE AMBEK-WITCII. By 
Lai>y Dufv Gordon, 2a. 
CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By Robkrt South ky, 2a. 

LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Barrow. 2s. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rsjv. O. R. Or.Kio. 2#. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Ddff Gordon. 2a. 
THE PALL OP THE JESUITS. 
2a, 

LIFE OF CONDE. By Lord Ma- 
hon. 8a, 6(2. 

SALE’S BRIGADE. By R»v. 
G. R. Gt.Kia. 2a. 


THE SIEGES OP VIENNA. 
By Lord Ellrsub&b. 2i. 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS, By 
Caft. Mxlman. 2a. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sir A. Ov>RtxoN. 8*. Cd. 

THE BATTI^Eof WATERLOO. 

By Krv. G. R. Gf.Rio. 8a,6tL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 
FENS. 2a. 

THE BIlITISir POETS. By 
Thohab Camprrld. 8a. Bat. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
Lord MAnoN. 3s. 60. 

LIFE OF I.ORl> OLIVE. By 
Rkv. G. R, Oi.Kfo. At. 6rf, 
NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAV. IlydtRF.B.HjiAn. 2<. 
LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rxv. O. 
R. Qlbxo. 3f. 60. 
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CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Bisrtop Hhber. 2 Vola. 7#. CriARLES St. John 3». Gd. 

TRAVELS m Tim HOLY LAND. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By 

Ily Ibby and Makgi.ks. 2», F. B. Heab. 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By J. DnuMMONn Hay. 2it. By Richard Ford. 3t. 6<Z, 

LETTERS FROM. THE BALTIC. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

By A Lady. 2». W. H- Edwards. 2s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES By Mrs. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

Mrhkdith. 2». INDIA, By Rev. C. Acd AND. 2#. 

THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

Lbwts. 2s. By G. P. Buxton. 3i. Gd. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By PORTUGAL -^ND GALICIA. 

Sir John Mat.cih.m. 3«. By Lord Carnarvon. 8a. 6tl. 

MEVIOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

2s, ByRBV. n.W. Hayoarth. 2a. 

TYPEE AND OMOO. By THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Hermann Met.vilt.b. ‘2 Vols. 7*. Ba'pde St. John. 2a. 

MtSSlONARir LIFE IN CAN- SIERRA LEONE. By A LADT. 

ADA. By Rev. J, Abbott. 2*. 8a. 6(1. 

LE TTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
A Lady. 2a. 

Eaoli work may be had separately. 

J I UMTS (The Student's). A Histoiy of ‘England, from the Inra- 
hlon of Julini CsBsar to the Revolution of 1683. New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and oontimiod to the Treaty of Berlin, 18TS. By J. S. 
DnBWF.&, M.A. With 7 Coloured Maps & 70 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7a. Gd, 
Sold also in 3 parts. Price 2a. dcZ. each. 

IIGNNEVirErjL (Jambs E.). England's Chronicle in Stone; 
Dorired fTom Porsoiial OhsorvatJons of the Catliedrals, Churches, 
Abbeys, Monasteries, Castles, and Palaces, mode In Journeys through 
the Imperial Island. With Illustrations. Medium Svo. 24a. 
HUTCHINSON (Gbk.). Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
those who lore the Dog and the Gun. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 7a. P<L *** A Summary of the Rules for Gamekeepers, la, 

HUTTON (II E.). Principia Grseca ; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exorclsc-book, 
with Vocabulivrles. SixtJi Edition. I2mo. Ss. Ga. 

IITMNOLOGY, Dictionary of. [See Julian.] 

ICELAND. [See Colbs — Duffbrin.] 

INDIA. [See Broaupoot — Dufitbrin — ^Elfhiksxonb — Hand-book 
— 8m ITU — ^Tkmplr — Monikr Williams — Ly ani. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, SyrU, and 

the Holy I.iand. Post Svo. 2a. 

JAMES (P. L,). The Wild Tribes of the Soudan : with an account 
of the route from Wady Haifa to Dongola and Berber. With 
Chapter on the Soudan, by Sir S. Baker. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
7s, Gd. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy— Cixnahne to Bassaao. With 
60 Portraits. Post Svo. 12a. 

JANNAHIS (Prof. A. N.). A Pocket Dictionaiy of the Modem 
Creek and F^'ugUsh Tjanguages, as actually Written and Spoken. Being 
a ' opious Vocabulary of all Woi-ds and Expressions Cunnntin Ordinary 
R catling and in Evoiyttay Talk, with Especial Illustration by means of 
Disllnotivo l?ignB, orth® Collotinlal and popular Greek Language, for 
the GulUauco of Students and Travellers. Fcap, Svo. 

a 
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LIST OF WORKS 


JAPAI?’. [See Birp — Handbook: — Reed.] 

JENHINGS (L. J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes : or Walks in 
Surrey and Sussex. Popular Edition. With Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 6a. 
[See also Ceokbb.] 

JBBYIS (Ebv. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1616, to tho Revolution. With an Introduction, 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2&r. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samuel) Life. [See Boswell.] 

JULIAN (Rev. John J.). A Dictionary of Hymnology. A 

Companion to Existing Hymn Books. Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Hymns contained in the Principal Hymnals, with 
Notices Of their Authors, &e., dec. Medium 8vo. (1626 pp.) 42s. 
JUNIUS’ Handwriting Professionally investigated. Edited by the 

Hon. E. TwisiiKTom. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. £8 8«. 

KEENE (H. G.). The Literataro of Prance. 220 pp. Crown 

8vo. 3*. ( University Extension Manuals.) 

KENDAL (Mrs.) Dramatic Opinions. Post 8vo. I.*?. 

KERR (Robt.). Tho Consulting Architect: Practical Notes on 
Administrative Difficulties. Grown 8vo. 0*. 

KING EDWARD VIth’s Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3s, 6cl. 

— First Latin Book. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

KIRKBS’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morrant 
Baker and V. D. IIabbis. With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14«. 
KNIGHT (Prop.). The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Crown 8vo. 

S«. 6d. (Universl'y Extension Manuals.) 

KUGLBR’S HANDBOOK OP PAINTING.— The Italian Schools. 
A Now Edition, rovlsod. By Sir Hbk&y Layabd. With 200 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 80 a 

The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. Now Edition revised. By Sir J. A. Crow*. With 
60 Hlustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21*. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modem 

Egyptians. With Illustrationa. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12*. 

LAWLESS (Hon. Emilt). Major Lawrence, F.L.S, : a Novel. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 81*. 6A Cheap Edition, (’>*. 

Plain Frances Mowbray, etc. Crown 8vo. €s. 

L HARD (Sir A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. With Illustra- 

tions. Post 8vo. 7*. Cd. 

Nineveh and BahyloD, Illusta. Post 8vo, 7s, Cd. 

Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, an<l Susiana, 

including a xesidonee among the iJakhtiyari and nth<*r wild tribas, 
before the diHcovory of Nineveh. Pt.rlralf, IIIuHl»atlnn« and Maps. 
2 Vol-i. Crown Svo. 21s. 

L BATHES (Stanley). Practical Hebrew Grammar, With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis l.—vl., and Psalms !.-vl. Grammatical. 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. 7a. $d, 

LENNBP (Rev. H. J. Van). Travels in Asia Minor, With lUastra- 
tions of Biblical History and Archmology. 2 VobuPost Syo. 24 *. 

Modem Customs and Manners of Bible Lands, in 

Illustration of Scripture. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 21*. 

LESLIE (0, R.), Handbook for Young Painters. IllaatraUona. 

Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
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LBTO (PoMPONio), Eiglit MoutTis at Rome during the Vatican 

. Council. 8vo. 12s. 

LETTERS FROM the Baltic. By Labt Eastlake. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Madras. By Mrs. Maitland. Post 8vo. 2«. 

Sierra Leone. By Mrs. Melville. 35. Qd. 

LEVI (Leone). History of British Commerce; and Economic 
Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. Svo. 18s. 

The Wages and Earrings of the Working Classes 

in 1888-4. 8vo. 8s. 6iZ. 

LEWIS (T. Hatter). The Holy Places of Jerusalem. Illustrations. 
Svo. 10a. 0(7. 

LEX SALIC A; the Ten Texts with the Q-losses and the Lex 

Emendata. Synopticalty edited hy J. II. IIbb.'Jblh. With Notes on 
the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica by H. Kkbn, of Leyden. 4to. 42a. 
LIDDELL (Dean). Student’s History of Rome, from the earliest 
Times to the estahliehment of the Empire. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7a. 6<f. 
LIN'D (Jenny), Tub Artist, 1820 — 1851. Her early Art-life and 

Dftituatio (JiU'oor. From Original DooumontR, Loitors, DiiUdos, die., 
in t.Uo poHsoHSiuu of Mr. Goi,i)hcumii>t. IJy Canon il. Scott ltoLt,A.ND, 
M.A,, and W. S, JhxiKhTuo. With PorbraitH, IllustrationH, and Ap- 
pendix of Mualc. 2 VoIh. 8vo. 32.'(. 

LINDSAY (Lord). Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 
2 Vols. Crown Svo. 2 ta. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 

ImpulBiaC ushington. Edited by Lord DuvitBRiN. With 24 Plates. 4to. 21a. 

LIVINGSTONE (Dr.), First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56. 

Illustrations. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-64. lUnstra- 

tions. Post Svo. 7a. 6c?. 

Journals in Central Africa, to his Death. 

By ftev. IIoraok Wallbr. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 16a. 

Personal Life, By Wm. G. Blaikie, D.D. With 

Map and Portrait, Svo. 6a. 

LOCRHAllT (J. G.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6a. 

— Life of Theodore Hook. Foap. 8to. 1». 

LONDON: Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 
TratllfUms. Ily IlKNr,Y B. WiiK.VTr.r.Y, F.S.A. Based on Cunningham’s 
lltiiulbook. Library Edition, on Laid Paper 3 Vols. Medium Svo. 31.3s. 
IjOUDON (Mrs.). Gardening for Ijadies. With Directions and 
Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts, Foap, Syo. 8a. 8cZ. 
LUMIIOLTZ (Dr. C,). Among Cannibals; An Account of Four 
years* Travels In Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines 
of (Queensland. With Maps ftnd 120 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 24a. 
LUTHER (Martin). Tho First Principles of the Reformation, 
or the Three Primary Works of Dr. Martin Luther. Portrait. Svo. 12a. 

LYALL (Sir Alfred C.), K.C.B. Asiatic Studies; Religious and 

Social. Svo. lUi. 

LYl LL (Sir Charles). Student’s Elements of Geology. A new 
Edition, entirely rovisod hyPRorasson P. M. Dvnoan, F.E.S, With 
( 0 ) Illustrations. Post Svo. 8a, 

Letters, and Journals. Edited by 

his Ht»ter-ln-law, Mas. Lykll, With PortraHiJ. 2 Vols. Svo. 80a- 

C 2 
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LIST OP WORKS 


LYNDHUR3T (Loud). [See Martin.] 

McOUNTOCK (Sir L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7t. 6d. 

MACDONALD (A.). Too Late for Gordon and Khartoum. 

With Maps and PLins. 8vo. 12s. 

MACGKJfiGOK (J.). Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 

nesareth, &o. A Canoe CruiHe in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With 70 IlluHtrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

MACKAY (Thomas). The'Eoglish Poor. A Sketch of their 

social and Econonnic History; aiid an attempt to estimate the influ- 
enoci of private property oncbaract»*r and habit. Cr<.wn ‘*vo, 7s 6tl. 

A Plea tor Liberty : an Argument against Sociatisiii and 

Socialistic Legislation. Essays by various Writers. With att lutro- 
(I notion by IlKunfRT SpENCrcii. 2' kit'd and Poptdfrr Pdifi'nt^ "Witu a 
Ncav and Or ginal Essay oq Self Help and Stare Peusiutis by C. J. 
I’ADUEY. Post rttfO. 28. 

M A HO -N ( Lord). [See IStanhopbj.] 

MAINK (Sir H. Shmnkr). A Momoir of, by Sir E. Grant 

Duff, tvi b a Selection fr.»m hla Imlian Spoceboi a'ld MinutoH. E llted 
by Whitlev Stokes. Wxih Portrait. 8vo. 

Ancient Law: Us Oonuection with the Early History 

of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 9s. 

Village Communities in the Bast and West. 8vo. Oj?. 

Early History of Institutions. 8vo, 9«. 

Dissertations on Karly Law and Custom. 8vo. 9 k. 

Popular Government. Svo, 7k. 6<L 

/ntemational L iw. 8vo. 7k. Gd. 

xMaL(JOLM (Sir John). Sketches of Persio, Post 8vo, 3 k. 
MARCO POLO. [See Yule.] 

MARKHAM (Mrs.). History of England. Prom the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, continued clown to 1880. Woodcutw. Iftmo. 8t. Srf, 

History of France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 

Julius Ctfisar, continued down to 1878. Woodcuts. 12nm. 3». tkt. 

History of Germany. From its Invasion by Marius 

to the completion of Cologne Cathedral. Woodcuts. ds. Scf. 

— (Ulembnts 11.). A Popular Account of Peruvian Bark 

and its introduction into British India. With Maps. PoatHvo. 14s. 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the English Language. 

Edited with Additions. By Pa. Wk. Smith. Post fivo. 7s, tid. 
MARTIN (Sir Theodore). Life of Lord Lyudhurst. With 
Portraits. 8vo. Ifla. 

MASTERS in English Theology. Lectures by Eminent Divines. 

With Introduction by Canon Barry. Poat fivo. 79. 

MATTHIJiJ’S Greek Grammar. Abridged by Blokeield, 

PevUrnU by E. S. Cbookr. 12mo. 4s. 

MATTKEI/S Character, Actions, &c., of Wellington. U. Gd. 
MELVILLE (Hermann). Marquesas and South Sea Islands, 

2 Vols. FostSvo. 79, 

MEREDITH (Mr 0 .C.) NoIcp &;S ket.chft« of N.S. Wales. FostSvo, 2s. 
MEXICO. [See Beooklehurst — Ruxton.] 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect, His Life 
and Work*. By O. IIxath Wil.'ion, Xllustratlonii. Hvo. Um. 

MILL (Dr. n. R.), The Realm of Nature; An Outline of Physio- 
graphy. With 19 Oolourovl MttiH ani ('H lltuHtratbinn and TqaKr>Anni 
(yyy pp.). Crown 8vo. Qti, (CuWersity KxteuaLou Manuat<4.) 
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MILLER ([Wm.). a Dictionary of EngUah Kamea of Plant? 

appliea among English-speaking People to Plants, Trees, and Sliiuhi. 
In Two Part«. Latin-English and English- Latin. Medium 8vo. 12s 

MILMAN'S (Dban) WORKS:— 

History of the Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Early Christianity, from the Birth of Ohriet to the Aboli 

tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. I2x. 

Latin Christianity* including that of the Popes to the 
Pontliioate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 86 j. 

Handbook to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Woodcuts. lOs. 6d. 
Quinti Horatii Flacoi Opera. Woodcuts. Sm, 8vo. Ts. 6d, 
Fall or Jerusalem. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 

(Bishop, D.D. ) Life. With a Selection from Lh 

Correspondence aid Journals. By his Sister. Map. 8vo. I2s. 
MILNE (David, M.A.). A Readable Dictionary of the En'^ILb 

Lan^iingo. K«yim»l‘>gl.‘.ally ananged. Cro>vu 8vo. 7s. Cd. 

MINCH IN’ (J. Q.). The Growth of Freedom in the Balk. an 

Peninhiila. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. (id. 

MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. By Isabella Ford. A 
Nc>y Novel. Crown Svn. Be. 

MIYART (Sx. Georob}. Lessons from Nature; as manifested in 

Mind and Matter. Svo. IBs. 

^ The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 

Animals, especially Mammals. With 200 Illustrations. MediumSvo. fiOs. 

MOGGRIDGE (M. W.). Method in Almsgiving. A Handbook 
for Helpers. Post Svo. Ss. Ctl. 

MOORE (Thomas). Life and Letters of Lord Byron. [See Byron.] 
MORELLI (Giovanni). Italian Painters. Ciitical Studios of tbelr 

Woi'ks, Tlio Borgln'SH and Borlu Pa’nphUi CJallerios in Romo. Tn ns- 
lated from iho Out man by CoNTHTA.ycB .Iuokia'N PifouLicua, with an 
Introductory Notice hy Kir llajNttY Lay/bu, U.C.U. I5.t. 

MOSELEY (Prof. H. N.). Notes by a Naturalist during 

the voyage <f II. M.S. “Challenger" i*(um<l the World in the ju-ars 
1872-70, under the command of Captain sir (J. H. Naros and Cap aln 
I'\ T. Thom ou. A Nca' tind Chcaiwr wlih roriralt, Map, and 

niunorouH Woodcuts. Crown Svn. 

MOTLEY (John J-othrob). The Oorrei^pondenco of. With 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo SOs. 

— . — - History of the United Netherlands : from the 

Deathof William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Trace, 1609. Portraits. 
4 Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 

- Life and Death of John of Bameveld. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12 j», 

MUIRHEAD (John H,). The Elements of Ethics. Crowu 8vo. 

S'f, (UulvoiHlty Extension Soriop.) 

MUMMERY (A. F.) and J. A. HOBSON. The Phys^dogy of 

Industry ; Being an Exposure of cm tula X^allacles in existing Theorloi 
of Political Economy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MUNRO’S (General) Life. By Rev. G. R- Gleio. Ss. Cel 

MUNTIIE (AxelL I^etters from a Mouraini? City. NapIo.-» dur- 
ing the Autumn of 18S4. Tmuslatod by Maude Valbuib Wiiitb, 
With a ProutlKiileco. Cruwn Svo. Os. 

MURCHISON (Sir Roderick). And his Contemporaries. By 
Archibald Gbikhs. Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 30 a 
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LIST OF WORKS 


MURRAY (John). A Publislicr and Ms Friends : ^^omoi^ and 
CoiTespondonco of tlio lato John Murray, with an Account of tlio Orij^in 
and Progress of the House, 1768 — lS4y. IJy Samuel Smilfh, L 1 I-..I). 
With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MURRAY (A. S.), A History of Greek Sculpture from tl e 

Earliest Times. With ISO IlluHtralious. 2 Vols. Mediiuu 8vo. SO . 

Handbook of Greek Archceolog^". Sculpture, 

• Vases, Bronzes, Gtms, Teria-cottns, Ai'chitecture, Mural Paiutlcgs, 
Ac. Many Illustrations. Crown Svo. 18a. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. Vol. I. to Vol. X. Svo. 

7a. each. 

NADAILLAC (Marquis db). Prehistoiic America. Translated 
by N. D’Anvjehs. With Illustrations. Svo. 16s- 
NTAPIER (General Sib Charles). His Life. By the Hon. 

Wm. Napiek Bbuce. With PortiaH and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12 a. 

• — ((General Sir Gborob T.), PuHnages in his Eatly 

Military Life written liy himself. Edited by his Hon, G ENKitAX. Via 
C. E. Napieh. Wiih Portrait. Crowxi Svo. 7s. Oil. 

(Sir Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

War. Portrait. Post 8vo. Gs. 

NASMYTH (James). An Antoldography. Edited hy Samuel 
Smiles, LiL.D.,with Portmit, and 70 Jllustratlons. JN)Kt Hv.>, iA. ;or 
Large Paper, 16s. 

The Moon: Considered iia a Phmei, a World, and a 

Satellite. With 26 Plato*! and muueroutf Woodcutn. M* dituu hvo. 2U. 

NEWMAN (Mrs.). Begun in Jest. A New Kovel. 3 vols. 

Crown Svo. 31a. Gd. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Comm nt ary. 
By Abohoracon Chubton, M.A., and tho Bxbiioi* ov St. Davxu’s. 
With 110 authentic Views, Stc. 2 Vols, Crown Svo. 21». Oound, 
NEW TH (Samuel). First Book of Natural Philosophy; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Uytirtistatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with numerous Examides. Small Kv«). 3i. (Ui, 

■■ ' Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

■with numerous Examples. Small Svo. (is. 6<i. 

■ ' ' - Mathematical Examples, A Graduated Series 

of Elementary Examples In Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigo- 
nometry, and Meobauics. Small Svo. 8s. M. 

NIMROD, On the Chace-^Turf — and Road. With Portrait and 

Plates. Crown Svo. 6tf. Or with (’oloured Plates, 7n. (kt, 

NORRIS (W. E.). Marcia. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 
NORTHOOTE’S (Sib John) Notebook in the Long Z*arUament. 
Containing Proceedings during ita First Session, 1840. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by A, H. A. Hamilton. Crown favo. 9<f. 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS : A Popular Account of their Conutruc- 
tion, Dcvolnpmont, Management, and Api 1 anccJi. Hy Vsrii u.i Writ-iH, 
HoautlhiUy Hlusti'attid, with 9G WondoutH, Msps, d:c. ALulhtiu Ua. 

O’CONNELL (Daniel). [Sco FiuzpATitioK.] 

ORNSBY (Prop. R.). Memoirs of J. Hope Scott, Q.O. (of 

Abbotsford). 2 vols. Svo. 24a. 

OTTER (R. H.). Winters Abroad ; Some Information ro«pcctlng 
Places visited by the Author on account of his Health, 7*. 6<i. 
OVID LESSONS, [See Eton.] 

OWEN (Lietjt.-Ool.). Principles and Praotloe of Modern Artillery. 

With Hlustratioxjs. Svo, I6f. 

OXBNHAM (Rev. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; with 
Prefatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre, 12mo. 8*. 6d. 
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PAGET (Lobd Gboegb). The Light Cavalry Brigade in the 

Crimea. Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PALGRAYE (R. H. 1.). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 
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